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MARY MUSGROVE, “QUEEN THE CREEKS”: 
CHAPTER EARLY GEORGIA TROUBLES 


MERTON COULTER, 
University Georgia 


Englishman visiting Oglethorpe’s Georgia colony 
nine years after had been established declared that 
“there are Strange Jugglers this country Sir, and 
very Sure that place the World famous 
Georgia for Uncommon Artifice and The 
traveller, perhaps, did not know fully how nearly 
had spoken the truth. The life this colony was long 
threatened the petty quarrels and dissentions that 
seemed constantly beset it, and situation was de- 
veloped which not only gave full play the squeamish- 
ness and puerility the first settlers but also made 
easy the machinations certain designing ones with 
the simple but powerful Indians. The career Mary 
Musgrove? with her various husbands goes far con- 
firm this judgment placed upon the Georgia colony. 

the early part 1733 James Oglethorpe and 
William Bull with few guides scout boats made 
their way the Savannah River looking for place 
set down cargo unfortunates who had been tem- 


1. “Original Papers, Correspondence, Trustees, General Oglethorpe and 
Others, 1741-1742”, being volume XXIII of The Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1914), compiled by Allan D. Candler and L. L. Knight, p. 366. 
John Terry to Harman Verelst, June 17, 1742. Referred to hereafter as “Original 
Papers, 1741-1742”. 

2. This remarkable Indian half-breed came to the attention of the 
colonists under this name, and although she subsequently changed her name 
twice through marriage, she has come best known Mary Musgrove. 


: 
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porarily left the hospitality South Carolina, they 
saw high bluff the left jutting abruptly out the 
water. Here the party landed; such spot would 
excellent location for town. Oglethorpe had not wan- 
dered far before saw Indian village, and his eyes 
soon fell half-breed woman “in mean and low cir- 
cumstances, being only Cloathed with Red Stroud 
Petticoat and Osnabrig Discovering that she 
was able speak English well the Creek language 
made immediate use her communicating with 
the Yamacraw braves, members the Creek Confed- 
eracy, who lived the nearby village and who claimed 
this part the country. The Yamacraws looked with 
unconcealed hostility Oglethorpe’s invasion, for had 
not the Governor South Carolina made treaty after 
the Indian troubles 1715, establishing the Savannah 
the furtherest limits the whites toward the south- 
ward? After various promises and explanations Mary 
was able convince the Yamacraws Oglethorpe’s 
good intentions and secure permission for him 
bring his colonists.* 

was rather singular case good fortune run 
upon interpreter who could treat with such success, 
and was even more singular that the interpreter 
should won over Oglethorpe’s plans readily. 
This Indian woman had not been wholly unknown 
the South Carolinians beyond the river. She seems 
have been the daughter, white trader, the sister 
old Brim Bream, who was reputed one the 
kings the Creeks, and have been born about 1700 
Coweta Town the Ockmulgee River. the age 
ten she was taken Ponpon, South Carolina, “and there 


3. “Proceedings of the President and Assistants from October 12, 1741 
to October 30, 1754’, being volume VI of The Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1906), compiled by Allan D. Candler, p. 272. Referred to 
hereafter as “Proceedings of the President, 1741-1754.”. 

4. F. D. Lee and J. L. Agnew, Historical Record of the City of Savannah 
(Savannah, 1869), p. 4. 
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baptized, educated, and bred the principles 
She returned her country directly 
after the Indian war 1715, just time meet John 
Musgrove who accompanied his father thither 
mission from the Governor South Carolina make 
peace with the Creeks. Abandoning her tribal name, 
she married John and now came 
known history Mary Musgrove. Seven years 
later the couple returned South Carolina, but the 
year preceding Oglethorpe’s arrival they had drifted 
back the Indian country and had settled the Yama- 
craw Bluff, where they set rather extensive trad- 
ing house.? Although Mary was accused being 
“mean and low circumstances” here, seems that she 
and her husband had set extensive trading connec- 
tions with the Creeks (as the whites treaty were for- 
bidden settle this region) and that they were 
good standing with the Charleston merchants. ad- 
dition their trading house, Mary claimed later that 
they “possessed very good cow-pen and plantation,” 
that they received from the Indians twelve hundred 
pounds deer skins annually, and that they were 
sight very large 

Mary’s success dealing with the Indians Ogle- 
thorpe’s first arrival and her general standing and in- 
fluence among them recommended her him. 
came rely her more and more his dealings 
with the Indians and seems have always held her 
“in great Esteem”, often taking her with him in- 


5. Charles C. Jones, History of Georgia (Boston, 1883), I, 386-391. State- 
ment by Mary, August 10, 1747. 


6. The Bosomworth Controversy MSS, p. 141. In the possession of the 
pa Division of the Library of Congress. 
W. B. Stevens, History of Georgia (New York, 1847), I, 227, 228; 
White's Historical Collections of Georgia, p. 21. 


8. Ibid., 26. Statement of Thomas Bosomworth to Governor Henry Ellis, 
July 23, 1759. 


' 
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terpreter and using her “very kindly all 
Mary seems have basked this friendship Ogle- 
thorpe, assuming the position important person- 
age among the colonists and exercising influence with 
the Indians that was far reaching. When John Wesley 
arrived Georgia, her husband, acted the in- 
terpreter conversations held between Wesley and 
Tomo-Chichi, and shortly thereafter the “Apostle the 
Indians” was visiting Mary’s plantation six miles 
the river from Mary was not only woman 
influence; she was woman means. She owned the 
broadest acres the young colony and served kind 
factor (or benefactor she would have it) for the 
hungry colonists, feeding them from the supplies her 
storehouse not only with meat and bread “but also with 
liquor and other withal lost bad 
debts the value 826 English She diverted 
many the Indian couriers and traders engaged her 
employ into the services her friend, the General. 
the conflict with Spain Florida loomed closer, Ogle- 
thorpe used Mary with good advantage winning over 
the Indians his cause and restraining the more bel- 
ligerent ones from making their accustomary raids 
the southward against the “Spanish 

effective means keeping the Indian tribes hov- 
ering around the boundaries this weak settlement 
friendly was send out traders establish their trad- 
ing houses the midst the Indian pur- 
suance this policy, Mary was sent the southern 


9. “A Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia beginning October 20, 1737, 
by William Stephens, Esq."" being volume IV of The Colonial Records of the 
State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1906), compiled by Allan D. Candler, p. 581. 
ferred to hereafter as “Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740”. 

10. “Original Papers, Correspondence, Trustees, General Oglethorpe and 
Others, 1735-1737"", being volume XXI of The Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1910), edited by Allan D. Candler, p. 77. 

1 White’s Historical Collections of Georgia, 27. 

12. “‘Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740”, pp. 327, 328. 

13. “Journal of the Trustees for Establishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America” in The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1904), I, 
331, 882. Referred hereafter the Trustees”. 
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bank the Altamaha River one hundred and fifty miles 
above its mouth establish post where she could bet- 
ter watch the Spaniards. She set trading house 
here which she called Mount Venture, where she traded 
much with the Indians and talked About this 
time Mary’s husband, John, died. All along had ap- 
peared the lesser half the household, overshadowed 
was his influential wife. Mary seems have 
grieved little, for she had scarcely got well settled 
Mount Venture before she married Jacob Matthews, the 
commander twenty rangers stationed there. 1740 
open warfare had broken out with Spain. Mary now 
rallied the Indians Oglethorpe’s side, sending her 
traders the conflict. She lost brother the siege 
St. Augustine. 1742 Jacob, her husband, grew 
sick; order save him she hurried with him Sa- 
vannah, leaving her trading establishment unprotected. 
Jacob died May, and add further Mary’s trou- 
bles, the Spanish Indians” came and de- 
stroyed completely her establishment the 

But the cup Mary’s woes was not yet full. Her 
“cow-pen and plantation” the Savannah was left 
without overseer when Oglethorpe suddenly sent him 
fight against St. Augustine, where fell before the 
Spaniards; and things fared ill the Savannah. Her 
cattle were driven off and her establishment “went en- 
tirely 

Mary had, indeed, suffered reverses during the war; 
but had the colony whole and most its mem- 


14. “Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740", 611; White’s Historical Collections 
Georgia, 27. 


15. “Journal the Earl Egmont, First President the Board 
Trustees from June 14, 1788 to May 25, 1744”, being volume V of The Colonial 
Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1908), edited by Allan D. Candler, 
p. 654. Referred to hereafter as ““Egmont’s Journal”; White's Historical Collec- 
tions of Georgia, 27, 28; Stevens, History of Georgia, I, 230, 231. 

16. White’s Historical Collections, 28; “A Journal of the Proceedings in 
Georgia beginning October 1740, William Stephens, Esq.” being Supplement 
to volume IV of The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1908), 


edited Allan Candler, 127. Referred hereafter Journal, 
1740”. 
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bers. Appreciation Mary’s services during the war 
and before had not been expressed verbal thanks 
alone; aided her own business sagacity she had se- 
cured considerable holdings both from Oglethorpe and 
the Indians. She was less interpreter for the In- 
dians than for Oglethorpe; hence she should re- 
warded them. various times she received grants 
land from the latter part 1737 William 
Stephens, the “President Savannah” attended one 
Mary’s receptions the Indian country where she 
was honoring Tomochichi and regaling him with bar- 
becued pig and wine—for had just made her grant 
two hundred three hundred acres land near Sa- 
vannah, and she would have him tell Stephens and 
hope that the Trustees would not Oglethorpe 
had made Mary many promises and fewer perform- 
ances; but the friend great general and 
often seen his company was worth much Mary, 
who had never had such opportunities before Oglethorpe 
came. When one occasion hostile Indians had killed 
one Mary’s servants, Oglethorpe gave her German 
attendant and keep her constantly 
good humor seems promised her 100 pounds yearly 
his interpreter—some say 200, while others say she 
held this position “without any other appointment 
thereto than her own When Oglethorpe 
left for England 1743, never return Georgia, 
presented her with diamond ring which took from 


17. “The Minutes of the Common Council of the Trustees for Establishing 
the Colony of Georgia in America”, being volume II of The Colonial Records of 
the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1904), edited by Allan D. Candler, p. 387. 

18. “Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740", pp. 49, 50. 


19. “Original Papers, Correspondence, Trustees, General Oglethorpe and 
Others, 1737-1740” being volume XXII, part 2 of The Colonial Records of the 
State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1918), edited by Allan D. Candler and others, pp. 
290, 291. Referred to hereafter as “Original Papers, 1737-1740”. 

20. Thomas Spalding, “‘A Sketch of the Life of General James Oglethorpe” 


in Collections of the Georgia Historical Society (Savannah, 1840), p. 252; Bosom- 
worth Controversy MSS., p. 75. 
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his finger, and gave her 200 pounds with the promise 
2,000 Oglethorpe’s and Mary’s relations seem 
have been always cordial and friendly. 

Although Oglethorpe had not been universally liked 
his colonists, yet his presence had always been 
steadying influence the young settlement. With his 
going internal dissentions and sedition became more 
open and rife; much discontent that had been long 
and growing volume now began burst 
forth, and and her followers were have in- 
considerable part it. Mary’s temper had been fairly 
even during Oglethorpe’s stay the colony, considering 
the meagre opportunities she had had refining it; but 
there were now and then evidences rising obstrep- 
erousness her part. Mary’s inconsiderate marriage 
with Jacob Matthews placed her under dangerous in- 
fluences far her future good-standing with the 
colony was concerned. Although Jacob was the head 
twenty rangers Mary’s post the Altamaha, 
was the same time the capacity servant 
Mary. fact had come Georgia indentured 
servant and had never got far beyond the mental com- 
plex person such station. But his marriage 
Mary completely changed him. was now “hail, 
lusty, young who began develop another 
character ceased serving and began commanding. 
Being now the husband Mary with all her “cow-pens” 
and large land holdings, became “blown with 
Pride” that thought himself “the greatest Man 
the Country” and seemed think could rule “like 
Indian Mico”. soon “grew vain, dressing gaily 
(which ill became him) and began behave insolently 
among all kept Company with.” set himself 
the leader all the malcontents the colony and 
spent his time with them criticizing those authority 


21. White’s Historical Collections of Georgia, p. 30. 
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and all their acts. often got drunk and fell out with 
his own fellows and incidentally seldom 
good Thrashing from 

divided his time among his plantation the Sa- 
vannah, his Savannah home, and Mount Venture the 
Altamaha. was ever “troublesome and factiously 
inclined”, and swaggering manner once interrupted 
the court Savannah, and another time beat con- 
stable the Coweta Town. took particular delight 
quarrelling with the traders, especially whenever 
could secure the backing few The 
enemy held dearest most consistently was Thomas 
Jones. one occasion Jacob drunken condition 
saw driver urging yoke oxen which were 
branded with the letters, and inferring that they 
must his own, knocked him down (John Mellidge was 
his name). Jones who was nearby interposed, and 
Jacob retaliation “gave him Blow the Face and 

man this disposition would not fail make full 
use the Indians and employ all the means his 
power secure the aid Mary, his wife, his plans. 
and Mary were soon complaining that the Indians 
were not being given their full quota presents, and 
better play their sensibilities frequently made 
them drunk, “who half Dozens more Time, 
have daily late been flocking about his House 
Town, whereby they continually get drunk with Rum, 
and roaring and Yelling about the Streets, well 
Night Days.” William Stephens, who made these 
charges against him, declared that was useless “to 
foul more Paper tracing Jacob Matthews through his 


22. “Original Papers, 1741-1742”, p. 219 (William Stephens to Verelst, 
Feb. 4, 1742) ; “Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740", pp. 517-519. 

23. “Stephens’ Journal, 1840", pp. 138, 256, 257; “Original Papers, 1737- 
1740”, pp. 145-150, 434; “Original Papers, 1741-1742", p. 410. Joseph Avery to 
the Trustees, March 2, 1742. 


24. “Egmont’s Journal”, p. 486; “Stephens’ Journal, 1737-1740", p. 512. 
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notorious Debauches; and after his spending whole 
Nights that Way, reeling home the Light the 
Morning, with his Banditti about few months 
before his death, Jacob was attempting secure 450 
acres land near During the period 
her alliance with Jacob, Mary had begun show signs 
being weaned away from the best interests the 
and the fact that she did not drift further away 
was, perhaps, due the presence Oglethorpe. 

When came marrying, Mary was either design- 
ing gullible; seemed she could have rest unless 
she were married somebody. About three years after 
Jacob’s death she got herself wedded “carpet-bag- 
ger” who had come out England try his luck 
Georgia. His name was Thomas Bosomworth, and 
made his appearance 1741, coming clerk 
Stephens but secretly hoping for something much bet- 
ter. was successful making himself seem im- 
portant that got Stephens recommend him 
Register Savannah; but failed receive the ap- 
pointment the Trustees had already filled the posi- 
tion. Stephens then promised him the Recordership 
when should fall vacant. the meantime the Trus- 
tees appointed him Secretary the Indian Affairs; but 
this position seemed far too insignificant for man 
his importance. would warrior and help Ogle- 
thorpe destroy the Spaniards; pursuance this plan 
went Frederica where remained short while. 
But after all, would not warrior; had “Am- 
bition being Author” and writing essays re- 
ligion. According Stephens, “his sprightly Temper, 
added little Share classical Learning, makes him 
soar” high. 1742 wrote long and 
discourse the Trustees the “Glory Lustre” 


25. “Stephens’ Journal, 1740”, pp. 217-220. 
26. “Egmont’s Journal”, p. 590. 
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charity which attempted show how the Beth- 
esda Orphan’s Asylum was being perverted. Now and 
then also appeared Writer Lyricks, some 
other Demonstration the Mercury being not yet well 
fixed”. The accusation having ambitions 
author was more than Thomas could endure; wrote 
the Trustees, sorry find, that good inten- 
tions are farr perverted imputed Am- 

soon became evident him that had been called 
preach; now, Stephens would say, “his Mercury” 
was last fixed. March, 1743 went England 
for Holy Orders, and the following July 4th was 
appointed minister Georgia for term three 
years reside Savannah and receive salary fifty 
pounds annually paid the Society for the Prop- 
agation the Gospel. returned Georgia during 
the same year, arriving December 2nd. Preaching 
seems have had little attraction for him, and appar- 
ently neither Georgia nor Mary interested him much, 
for 1745 left for England “in Clandestine Man- 
ner” without providing for the church Savannah, 
and, indeed, declaring that would not return. The 
Trustees seem have been too busy hear certain 
complaints wished lay before them, outlet 
for his restless spirit decided against the Rebels 
the 

But, perhaps, should not blamed for changing 
his mind again; the early part 1746 was back 
Georgia, not, however, the minister any longer. One 
report was that had thrown “aside his Sacredotals” 
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but another had that the Trustees had torn them from 
him. Perhaps, the Trustees had come know him too 
well minister. least his successor, the Reverend 
Mr. Zouberbuhler, was soon discover that Thomas 
had stripped the parsonage all its furniture, and that 
had never brought any the furnishings given 
him the Trustees. The result was that Parson Zou- 
berbuhler was forced live unfurnished house 
for 

Thomas had now discovered himself again; his des- 
tiny was bound with Mary’s from now on. and 
Mary set themselves extensive trading station 
the Forks (at the confluence the Ockmulgee and 
Oconee rivers), where appeared “to wholly em- 
ployed carrying the Indian Trade, under the In- 
fluence his showed his contempt for 
the Trustees bringing six negro slaves, whom 
held bondage the Forks.*! The whole plans this 
crafty pair soon began unfold fast. Mary already 
had much influence with the Indians and this trading 
post would give her much more; was post much 
Thomas, Mary was soon conference with some the 
“Creek Kings”, but principally with Malatchee, whom 
she times claimed her brother, but who was, per- 
haps, This chief had long been friendly with 
the English, due Mary’s influence, and during this 
period was well liked the Georgians. was de- 
scribed being neat, manly, and trim, six feet high, 
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and “his behavior such, that one would rather imagine 
from his complaisance, had been bred some European 
Court, than among 

The first step the plot was secure from him 
grant the three islands St. Catherine, Sapelo, and 
Ossaba, together with tract land lying between Sa- 
vannah and Pipemaker’s Creek, which regions had been 
reserved the Creeks for hunting purposes their 
two treaties with Oglethorpe 1733 and Ma- 
latchee entered into such agreement the day 
English” the year 1747, receiving promise lot 
cloth, ammunition, and Either there was 
trickery involved this deal, some the Indians 
were expert prevaricators, for some years later, they 
asserted that they thought they were signing list 
grievances carried Mary the English Sa- 
vannah, instead deed giving away their reserved 

Now the Bosomworths, Mary and Thomas, began 
unfold the second part their scheme. They had pre- 
viously had some dealings with Major Horton, the com- 
mander the regiment Frederica, which they had 
tried make appear that Mary’s services both past 
and present were inestimable and that terrible Indian 
uprising might happen any time but for her power 
over the redskins. The Major pampered Mary al- 
lowing her handsome annual Salary”, but refused 
led into countenancing any her designs for 
greater rewards. Horton was succeeded Heron 
1747, who readily fell with Mary’s scheme when 
was made understand that part the profits would 
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his. With great cunningness, Mary raised fears 
him Indian uprising and then deftly played upon 
them. The result was that she got herself sent the 
Indian country with presents used buying peace. 
Mary claimed later that she had spent 650 pounds 
her own money this work which drained her re- 
sources that her establishment the Forks fell into 

The time was now ripe for major stratagem. Mary 
and Thomas with the latter’s brother, Abraham, in- 
duced about hundred Indians led Malatchee 
come down Frederica and swear before Heron that 
Malatchee was the King the Creeks and that Mary 
had great influence among them, and that the reserved 
lands the Indians had been granted Mary and 
Heron formally recognized Malatchee 
the supreme King the Creeks, collected load docu- 
ments setting forth these claims, and sent them 
Abraham Bosomworth the Trustees London. The 
purpose was secure the consent the King Malat- 
chee’s treaty with Mary and 

Land was not the only object dazzling the imagina- 
tion these two schemers. Thomas would not only 
the lord vast estates, would cattle king unsur- 
passed all the land. pursuance this dream 
bought credit from South Carolinians herds cattle 
which turned loose St. Catherine His 
creditors would soon demand payment and order 
secure working capital, Thomas seconded Mary, 
now began bring out various claims against the Co- 
lonial and Imperial governments. Mary’s services 
the colony had been inestimable worth, but she was 
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willing settle the account this time for 1204 
pounds; 1739, when Mary was the spouse Joseph 
Matthews, she had raised the first load wheat, for 
which she would now accept pounds reward; she had 
also raised “Corn Peas and and bounty 
150 pounds would necessary satisfy this industry; 
three years later she had raised more these crops, but 
she would assess bounty only four pounds for them; 
and finally reward for her authority and general 
standing among the Indians, she must receive liberal 
portion the presents annually distributed among the 
Creeks. These claims were taken Abraham Lon- 
don. sure was Thomas that they were just and would 
surely paid that began draw drafts against 
them long before they had been passed upon.*! 

required little deliberation the part the 
Trustees convince them that two land pirates were 
making bold schemes plunder them and the weak 
colony. for Mary’s services, interpreter, which 
she considered valuable, the Trust had never author- 
ized salary for her and whatever she “has done that 
Station She has been fully satisfied for”. Furthermore, 
the Trustees had never promised bounty pounds 
for the first load wheat, and for the other bounties 
claimed, suspicion must attach very strongly them, 
since claim was made for them when the crops were 
raised, when they could have been easily viewed and 
confirmed. However, valid proof this late date 
could presented, the bounties would paid. Mary’s 
proof was not only considered worthless, but, was 
shown that she was indebted the colony consid- 
erable 

News the meddlesome scheming reached the ears 
William Stephens and other members the gov- 
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ernment Savannah, and may well that they ex- 
pressed intention laying hold Mary they 
could conveniently so—at least such report seems 
have got out among the Thomas loitered 
around Frederica until the regiment was disbanded 
there May, 1749, and then set out among the 
Indians, bent mischief. was most likely wise 
anough readily guess that the exorbitant claims 
Mary would meet with little favor before the Trustees. 
With the troops disbanded the weak settlement 
Georgia and with the possibility arousing the Indians 
for any mischief, Thomas and Mary seem have de- 
cided bold measures. They would use intimidation 
force the Colonial Government allow their claims 
they would drive the colonists into the tidewater 

July 24, 1749, Mary and Thomas came Sa- 
vannah, accompanied Malatchee and two other 
chiefs. Their coming attracted considerable attention 
they had not been sent for and was not the time for 
the distribution presents. Malatchee announced that 
was “the present and only reigning Emperor” and 
that all the Creeks were his loyal followers. When ef- 
forts were made find out why they had come, their 
answers were “dark and trifling”. However, they found 
convenient announce that 200 more chiefs and war- 
riors would arrive within eight days, and they said 
something about meeting Abraham Bosomworth there 
and having their claims the Yamacraw tract land 
near Savannah and the three islands off the coast con- 
firmed. They also maintained that part the pres- 
ents for the Indians should given Mary and 
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The President and Council seem now have become 
thoroughly frightened. They decided lay aside all 
other business except Indian matters and immediately 
set work determine what was best “in 
critical Their first concern was secure 
goud interpreter, “former experience having convinced 
them, that trust can given Mrs. Bosomworth” 
personal They found one, “the second best 

the Nation”, and set him work penetrate 
the “dark designs” the Bosomworths and the Indians. 
the meantime, Mary wrote Stephens letter, up- 
braiding him for the poor hospitalities had been 
showing. Whenever the whites visited the Indians, the 
latter always entertained them “at their little Hutts 
with the best they have got”; yet Malatchee had now 
been town for six days and respect all had been 
shown him, which “makes his heart very sorry”. The 
Indians had come down merely meet Abraham Bos- 
omworth and enquire into the truth the rumor that 
Mary was sent England chains. large 
band Indians would arrive within few days, and the 
hope was entertained that hereafter “all Talks will 
Streight and good”, and that better treatment would 
given. The Council decided invite the Indians dine 
with them the morrow (July 28th) and instructed the 
interpreter, the meanwhile, “Keep pretty close 
with them, and give them some smal] entertainments 
humour 

The dinner with the Council quieted the Indians for 
time, but August 7th, they were becoming clamor- 
ous again, having been “highly Spirited the Bos- 
the vanguard the Indian invaders 
reached Savannah, the Council became more concerned 
than ever over their “malicious and wicked designs”. 
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They sought appease the “savages” sending two 
horses laden with provisions their women and chil- 
dren encamped near Fort Argyle, and the meantime 
set about having “the Militia the Town and places 
adjacent readiness case danger 
The Indians emboldened the knowledge that the 
Georgia Regiment had been disbanded came down the 
river the night August 9th, “Firing their Guns all 
the way menacing and insulting Manner”, and 
result all the inhabitants “were struck with terror the 
sight the fierce and mighty hurry, the 
Council decided receive the chiefs the morrow, and 
facilitate their march into town, ordered workmen 
cut path through the bushes into the Indian reserved 
lands (the Yamacraw tract). When the choppers 
crossed onto the Indian lands and began cutting down 
the bushes, Mary’s Indian slave, Whonny, ordered them 
desist. Upon their refusal they were soon confronted 
Mary, Thomas, Malatchee, and other Indian chiefs, 
and were ordered again stop. Again they refused. 
Thereupon the “Indians seized their Tools, and carried 
them without their Line, and threw them down.” The 
Council became frightened; the Indians should in- 
vited supper that evening, and their friendship should 
won 

Now was begun game chance with Stephens and 
the Council the one side and the Bosomworths the 
other and with the friendship the fickle Indians 
the pawn. The result the evening’s supper was 
temporary victory for the Savannah authorities. Ma- 
latchee early the feast declared that had found 
Thomas “Lyer” and that would have nothing 
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more with him; instead, would gladly “Spend 
the Evening, and drink Glass Friends”. The Coun- 
cil decided receive the Indians the next morning 
the President’s house and sign and seal their friendship 
another feast. The plan was disarm the Indians 
and win them over almost without their knowing it. 
Captain Noble Jones who had gathered together about 
170 militiamen and horsemen from the town and sur- 
rounding plantations, marched his force the Indian 
boundary line, procedure which filled the citizens 
“with the greatest pleasure”, and invited the Indians 
lay down their arms. The Indians did after having 
discharged them, whereupon the militia considering 
this salute, fired their guns, and then organized 
procession into the town. The militia headed the pa- 
rade, then came Thomas “in his Canonical 
with Adam (his brother), Mary, Malatchee, and “the 
rest according their Custom the Parade.” When 
they reached Stephen’s house, Thomas and Adam with- 
drew the “Pipes and Glasses were handed around”. 
Stephens now asked Malatchee why the Indians had 
come Savannah. The ‘Emperor the Creeks” said 
would have see Abraham Bosomworth before 
could give definite answer, but would state that 
had heard that Mary was sent England irons 
and that ‘he was come See, and was so, would 
untie her.” Stephens denied any such purpose, but 
informed Malatchee that Mary had done anything 
requiring such treatment, “We should tie her, and send 
her home without asking their Liberty”. this point 
Mary interrupted the conference with the claim that she 
was both “Empress and Queen the Upper and Lower 
Creeks”, that she had the complete confidence her 
subjects, and that sovereign all the Creeks she 
owned allegiance the King England. 
fronted with such bold turn affairs, Stephens de- 
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cided that his best weapon would another feast im- 
mediately. But Mary would not inveigled into such 
trap, neither would Malatchee and five other chiefs; 
only six were unable resist the pipes and 
The game far had resulted draw, but more 
play was come the next day (the About five 
o’clock the afternon, Adam Bosomworth and com- 
panion were seen heading procession Indians pa- 
rading down the street, led drummer. This seemed 
menacing enough. few councilmen standing near 
arrested Adam and his companion and put them 
prison. The people were greatly enraged and was 
with difficulty that they could kept from firing into 
the “savages”. Finally the mob was dispersed and the 
leaders agreed Stephen’s house and have glass 
wine and talk the matter over. They had scarcely 
reached the steps when Mary came rushing “like 
Mad and Frantick Woman” trying stampede the con- 
ference. She became exceedingly enraged and agitated 
the prospect losing her Indian support, threaten- 
ing the lives the officials and the destruction the 
colony. “You talk your White Town,” she screamed, 
“your General and his Treaties, fig for your General, 
you have not foot Land the Colony”; and vio- 
lently stamping with her feet declared that “That very 
ground was her’s.” Such conduct was considered un- 
becoming the dignity the “Queen all the Creeks”, 
Mary was put under arrest temporarily. Thomas 
soon appeared the scene and with humility and tears 
begged that Mary and Adam released, promising 
they were, all should appear the next morning includ- 
ing the Indian chiefs, and pledging themselves see 
that the latter should have liquor. Savannah slept 
little that night, dangerous did the situation appear. 
The principal streets were patrolled the Horse 
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Guards incessantly until daybreak. The next morning 
eight, when the conference was supposed begin, 
message was received from Thomas stating that the In- 
dians were drunk and could not come. The Council sent 
word Thomas appear immediately and bring 
Mary and Adam along. The latter two came, but with- 
out Thomas, giving idle excuses for his absence—the 
real reason being that was too drunk. They professed 
great sorrow for what had happened and promised 
faithfully appear with the Indians two the 
afternoon. the interim the Council sent out emis- 
saries the Indians win them over and make them 
well disposed. the appointed hour the Indians ap- 
peared, but the Bosomworths found convenient 
absent. the beginning Malatchee also was absent, 
giving his excuse “that his Head Ached, and could 
not come.” Later appeared and received the con- 
demnation the Council for his vacillation and double- 
dealing. Once more seemed penitent and expressed 
great sorrow for his conduct. The Council now exposed 
the designing schemes the Bosomworths before the 
chiefs, showing how Mary and Thomas would take 
third the presents that rightfully belonged the In- 
dians, whereupon Malatchee declared that saw the 
light, that would have more dealings with Mary, 
and professed that “He did not before understand, that 
was Ranked with Old 

For the next few days the Chiefs quietly enjoyed 
Savannah, accompanying Stephens and the Councilmen 
church Sunday and strolling around the town with 
them. The time was now propitious distribute pres- 
ents. three the afternoon the 16th, seventy 
chiefs and warriors were gathered together the Court- 
house for the occasion; but this time Malatchee, who 
was held his own people fickle the winds, 
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had changed his mind again, and was now ardent 
supporter “Queen Mary” presented paper, 
drawn Mary but purporting emanate from the 
“Indian Kings”, which was claimed that Mary was 
the rightful ruler and that she was acknowledged 
the Creeks. The Councilmen answered saying that 
Mary had been insignificant whom Oglethorpe 
found the Yamacraw Bluff and that she owed her 
subsequent standing his favor. They declared that 
after she had married Thomas she was “found 
and that the whole purpose the Bosomworths 
was get out debt the expense the Indians. 
Malatchee resented these aspersions cast his “be- 
loved Queen”, and became “so angry foam the 
Mouth”. Disregarding Malatchee and his hostile fol- 
lowers, the Councilmen began distribute the presents 
“in the most publick and Shewey They with- 
held giving them ammunition this time was felt 
that gunpowder would not mix well with pipes and to- 
bacco. Malatchee, desiring not left out, suggested 
that they “Spend the Evening with the Beloved Men 
Mirth”, and effort win him over again, the 
Councilmen repaired tavern about seven o’clock 
and began play games. When Mary heard this 
entertainment she could endure longer; she 
“rushed into the Room, the most violent outragious 
[sic] and unseemly manner, that Woman Spirited 
with Liquor, Drunk with Passion, and disappointed 
her Views could guilty of”. Upon being asked the 
Councilmen “to home, Bed and not expose her- 
self”, she grew furious and declared that she was Queen 
the Creeks, “Yea, went far her imaginary Sov- 
ereignty, call herself King.” When the Council- 
men threatened arrest her, she told Malatchee, who 
grew mad, “foaming the Mouth like Mad Beast” 
and declared that she were tied would untie her. 
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The Councilmen now arrested Mary and threw her 
into the Guard House. the meantime Malatchee had 
slipped out and aroused the Indians arms; but when 
Captain Jones with his militia ordered them ground 
their arms, they obeyed. Thomas now happened along 
and with curses and oaths declared that before would 
see Mary lose her birthright, “He would spend the last 
drop his Blood, and Swearing G—d that General 
Oglethorpe had ruined her, and deceived every man 
the Colony.” Savannah spent restless night, with 
most the men under arms. The following day (the 
18th) Thomas appeared before the Councilmen two 
the afternoon, and with contrite heart, tried excuse 
his and Mary’s conduct: Hereafter would better 
“and act agreable [sic] the Character 
man”; Mary was much blame for the whole trouble, 
and would try make her “behave prudent 
Woman ought”. “begged for Mercy” and “burst 
into flood Tears”. 

The climax Savannah’s “reign terror” had been 
reached. The next day Thomas apologized before the 
assembled chiefs the Courthouse where they were 
gathered receive presents, declaring that had acted 
unwisely and that Mary had control over the Indians. 
Malatchee also changed his mind again; was now 
very sorry and show his good will, suggested that 
all should “Spend the Evening with the Beloved Men 
Mirth, convince them that all was forgot, and 
make amends for what past last Night.” The evening 
was spent. The next day the Horse Guards, who were 
young men serving their own expense, were invited 
plain Dinner” and “to improve the Occasion with- 
out further expence [sic]” some Chiefs were 
asked present. The dinner was success from 
every standpoint; the Indians asked for food and boats 
for their journey back home, and eleven o’clock 
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the 19th, most the warriors had departed. The Coun- 
cilmen had done all their power speed the Indians 
back their country, “as their absence was very agree- 
able”. the same day the Indians left, Abraham Bos- 
omworth reached Savannah, too late see the strange 
conduct his brothers and sister for the past 

Savannah breathed sigh relief the last red- 
skin departed. For almost month the city had been 
subdued reign terror—a terror not acts but 
possibilities. Great tact was used Stephens and the 
Councilmen prevent open conflict. Had out- 
break occurred unquestionably there would have been 
considerable bloodshed; the town might have been 
burned, and Indian war might have followed, which 
would have been more serious consequences than the 
Savannah invasion. Savannah was panic much 
the time; and the officials were never quite easy mind. 
Stephens did not contemplate the destruction the 
colony under any circumstances that might arise; but 
saw the possibility having gather all the out- 
lying settlers into Savannah, leaving their plantations 
ravaged the Indians and their cattle killed 
driven off. Perhaps, the Indians could have been ul- 
timately driven back, but the colony would have been 
weakened that years recuperation would have been 
necessary restore These were Stephens’ views. 
Possibly was unduly alarmed. seems that there 
was more bluster and chicanery displayed the Bosom- 
worths and Malatchee than real power. Their control 
over the band Indians they brought into Savannah 
was not complete; and for the rest the Creeks, 
most likely there was control, whatsoever, they could 
exercise over them. Only two the nine towns the 
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Lower Creeks were represented the Savannah inva- 
sion, while none the Upper Creeks had part 

Mary, Thomas, and Malatchee had been defeated 
their designs Savannah, but they were not yet ready 
give their scheming despite their tears and profes- 
sions sorrow, the contrary. his way home Ma- 
latchee paid his respects the whites killing their 
cattle and stealing their corn and potatoes passed 
through the Ogechee country. year later was ac- 
tively caressing the French, and flying their flags his 
Mary was scarcely out Savannah before 
she began spreading “bad talks” among the Indians. In- 
stead giving her exorbitant claims, she now set 
about consolidating her position. She went among the 
Upper Creeks, planning far the village the 
Tuckabachees, seeking their support and poisoning their 
minds against the Georgians. She apparently got 
further than Coweta Town, where.on August 1750, 
she presented long document assembled group 
chiefs, re-iterating her claims and asking their adher- 
ence. She inveigled seven kings into signing (with 
their mark), and also induced them reaffirm the orig- 
inal treaty granting her the Yamacraw tract and the 
three islands off the coast. According the treaty 
these lands were granted “unto our beloved man 
Thomas Bosomworth our sister Mary his wife their 
heirs assigns forever.” Her co-conspirators and legal 
councillors this work were her renegade brother-in- 
law, Adam, and adventurer named Joseph 

Stephens and his Councilmen immediately saw that 
they must counteract the machinations Mary and 
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Malatchee, and carry out this purpose they sent 
agents among the Indians “to humor them” and in- 
vite certain chiefs Savannah. few months after 
the Savannah invasion group Indians arrived and 
asked “that they might have plenty Liquor and Pro- 
visions make themselves merry.” They were well 
satisfied with what they got. “plain Dinner” Ste- 
phens’ home was always this program courting 
the Indians. was well enough secure the friend- 
ship the Creeks; but long Mary’s troublesome 
treaty granting her the Indian reserved lands remained 
current among the Creeks there would end the 
mischief would cause. this treaty had not been 
made with majority the Creeks, would easy 
turn many them against it. group Indians 
from Euchitee Town visited Savannah month after 
Mary and her army had departed and reported that 
they had determined destroy Thomas’ cattle St. 
Catherine Island did not belong him, but 
had promised remove them they would desist for 
while. Stephens held this treaty “illegal and 
treasonable” not only because had been made with 
only few the Creek towns, but because had 
not been made the Trustees, since the treaties 
1733 and 1739 the Creeks had promised negotiate 
with one except the colonial 

May, 1751 Stephens and the Councilmen sent 
Patrick Graham into the Creek country “to brighten the 
Chain Friendship” and secure grant these 
reserved lands the colony. went into the country 
the Upper Creeks, and May 28, 1751, “Oakchoy 
Town bought for the colony the Yamacraw 
tract, St. Catherine, Sapelo, and Ossaba islands, giving 
payment quantity cloth, guns, beads, paint, am- 
munition, and hatchets. This document had all the 
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marks legality, the Upper Creeks had never agreed 
Mary’s treaty, and twenty-six their “Kings and 
Micos” signed this one. his way back Graham at- 
tempted secure the adherence the Lower Creeks 
Coweta Town but failed. Malatchee and others 
said they would not make him deed for but that the 
colony might lease these lands wished. They de- 
nied that they had ever granted them Mary and 

Whatever other qualities Mary failed possess, she 
never lacked resourcefulness; she could play two games 
the same time just well one. was then that 
when she set out carry her machinations among 
the Creeks secure their reaffirmation her treaty, 
she put Thomas work play the sympathies 
Stephens and his Councilmen. Three days after the In- 
dians had left Savannah for their homes, Thomas wrote 
the Council that was under arrest for four hundred 
pounds which owned South Carolina traders for 
horses and cattle with which had stocked St. Cath- 
erine Island and that expected called for 
further payments. apologized profusely for his 
past conduct and especially for Mary’s. hoped that 
her “present Remorse, heavy Afflictions and Distresses” 
and her past services for the colony would blot out “the 
rash unguarded Expressions enraged Woman.” 
believed that she had thoroughly reformed she 
should have some the presents destined for the In- 
dians. The Council declared that she had already been 
paid enough and that her and Thomas’ distress was due 
their “wild Schemes and profuse way that 
five hundred pounds annually not sufficient 
support their pretended Sovereignty and Extrava- 
gancies.” the meantime Abraham Bosomworth had 
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been appointed Indian agent distributing the pres- 
ents. had been instructed include Mary the 
distributions seemed best, wrote the Council sug- 
gesting that she given part. The Council strong 
its hatred and contempt for Mary revolted the idea, 
and asked Abraham come Savannah and en- 
lightened. came and being duly informed what 
she and Thomas had done “refused own them rela- 
tives 

Mary early perceived that she was too well known and 
disliked the colonial authorities ever fare well 
their hands; she would now turn again the Trustees 
England and the Imperial Government. June 
23, 1752, the Trustees held their last meeting and gladly 
turned their troublesome and disappointing venture 
Georgia over the King, doubly glad, doubt,.were 
they account getting rid Mary. From 1750 
1754 Mary and Thomas bombarded the Board Trade 
with their make-believe Indian treaties and other docu- 
ments, manipulated and formulated largely Joseph 
Piercey, setting forth Mary’s great service the colony 
and claiming for her the Yamacraw tract and the three 
islands off the coast. damning was her Savannah in- 
vasion that she took particular pains get explained 
away. Joseph Piercey claimed that Mary’s visit Sa- 
vannah with her friends, the Indians, had been entirely 
friendly and had been wholly misconstrued. Much 
what was claimed disturbances went while Mary 
and Thomas slept, and, course, they could not, there- 
fore, held responsible for them. When Adam had been 
accused heading Indian procession down the streets 
and was arrested, was innocently strolling about the 
town and had idea that was followed body 
Indians. for the Indians firing their guns that night 
they came down the river, only stupidity could have 
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twisted those actions into anything else than friendly 
salute; and for their coming the night, they could 
have come other time, since the tide was out the 
daytime. Abraham was sure that the whole disturbance 
had been minutely planned and executed the Savannah 
authorities for the purpose convincing the British au- 
thorities that they should send over regiment, order 
that more money might turned loose enrich James 
Habersham and other grasping and greedy 

The Board Trade seemed entirely too slow acting 
the bundles documents with which Mary and 
Thomas were loading them down, they decided sell 
enough their Savannah property secure money 
necessary take them England, where they might 
talk face face with the Board. They left Savannah 
1752 their way Charleston embark for England, 
they said; but the next news from them was that they 
had been appointed the governor South Carolina 
among the Creeks and Cherokees quell disturb- 
ance that had broken out between them. they should 
succeed, promised urge their claims Georgia. 
Finally 1754 they did set out for England and did ar- 
rive due time. The Board Trade referred the whole 
matter back Governor Reynolds, who had now taken 
charge Georgia; but before had acted, was suc- 
ceeded Governor Ellis. July, 1759, Mary and 
Thomas were notified that was the royal will that their 
claims the Indian reserved lands disallowed; but 
Governor Ellis and his Council announced three days 
later that they “had seriously considered the many Years 
Services Mrs. Bosomworth Interpretess, the great 
Losses she had sustained, and the Sums Monay she had 
advanced different Times for his Majesty’s Service” 
and that they had decided allow her 2100 pounds, 
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that amount could realized from the sale Ossaba and 
Sapelo. They also agreed further recompense give 
her St. Catherine Island since she and Thomas had long 
been occupying intermittently. They now accepted this 
settlement and declared that they were “thoroughly satis- 
June, 1760 they signed agreement releasing 
the British Government from all further claims, and 
last disturbance almost old the colony was finally 
the sale Ossaba brought 1350 pounds and 
Sapelo, 700. Mary and Thomas took formal possession 
their island kingdom St. Catherine, and laid out 
broad plantation and builded themselves mansion. Fi- 
nally Mary died and Thomas thereupon married her 
chambermaid—even Mary had married years before 
the Altamaha, Joseph Matthews, her 
Joseph Piercey and Abraham Bosomworth faded from 
the scene; but Adam persisted. 1751 was refused 
license trade with the Indians the Forks; 1757 
got himself elected the Commons House Assem- 
bly from the Frederica district; and two years later 
left the stage under arrest “for repeatedly neglecting his 
Service But another figure had already 
put his appearance make the controversy Mary and 
Thomas had started live out the whole life the colony. 
This man was Isaac Levy, London Jew, who had failed 
heed the warning the Trustees 1751 that “All his 
Majesty’s Loving Subjects” should refrain from buying 
1759 and ending the 31st day of December, 1762. inclusive’, being volume VIII 
of the Governor and Council of his Majesty’s Province of Georgia, commencing 
the 80th day of October, 1754, and ending the 6th day of March, 175% inclusive”, 
being volume VII of The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 
1906), compiled by Allan D. Candler, pp. 269, 272; “Original Papers, 1750-1752”, 
pp. 402-404, 484; Bosomworth Controversy Mas., pp. 17, 47, 61, 52; Stevens 
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any the Indian lands from the Bosomworths. 1754 
bought part interest St. Catherine, and for years 
thereafter sought have his claim 

Mary was woman unusual ability, and dogged 
persistency and vivid imagination were small parts 
it. She had personality and magnetism which not 
only kept her well supplied with husbands, but which also 
led the Indians declare her their queen. Ogle- 
thorpe made much Mary; undoubtedly promised 
her money which never paid, and furthermore made 
Mary feel that she was even more important that she 
actually was. Those who took control after Oglethorpe 
left were less generous toward her and were less tactful 
managing her. Four years after Oglethorpe had left, 
she bitterly complained that she had been “insulted, 
abused, and despised the ungrateful people who are 
indebted her for every blessing they With 
the possible exception John Musgrove, Mary’s hus- 
bands were disreputable adventurers and designing 
schemers. woman with far better opportunities than 
Mary ever had might have done much worse. 
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Miss META BARKER, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


1800 Methodism Georgia, beset the one hand 
the avowed opposition the “Hard 
and on, the other Anglican contempt deistic indif- 
Methodist bishop, revered thousands from Maryland 
California, delivered before the Georgia Legislature 
sermon which admonished the law-makers 
work the end that from the Southern Confederacy 
there might evolved autocratic “Christian” theoc- 
racy, exhorting them “talk less the rights the 
people and more about the rights God,” and “ex- 
tirpate the political heresies which have demoralized so- 
Within these sixty years this despised religious 
sect that owed its existence the democratic impulse 
the eighteenth century, became pillar the state 
social order that had its foundation the inequality 
mankind. 

With this evolution Methodism Georgia the Rev- 
erend Lovick Pierce and his more illustrious son,—he 
the sermon 1863—are closely identified that the 
story their own lives also largely that the church. 
The careers father and son were almost contemporary, 
since the elder began his work itinerant preacher 
1805, continuing his ministry for seventy years, and 
the younger 1830, continuing for fifty-three 

was the lot both endure the hardships 
circuit rider under frontier conditions, often acting 
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presiding elder, who had supervision over the 
tions; or, pastor “Society,” organizing new ones 
and building new churches hitherto unappropriated 
sections the rough-and-tumble mixture plantation 
and frontier life Georgia during the first half the 
nineteenth century. But, although the son late 
1847 travelled miles during the year his district, 
almost all private and was accustomed 
all his life preaching often three times daily camp- 
meetings,—where every important Methodist neighbor- 
hood held high revelry with religion least once year, 
—the church had already 1830 been brought within 
the pale the best society under the leadership few 
expansive minds, among whom his father was famous. 

Lovick Pierce himself came from the wilderness. 
Born Halifax County, North Carolina, March 24, 1785, 
the most obscure and poverty-stricken surroundings, 
the only promise the destitution his father’s cabin 
seems have been that had beautiful and sprightly 
mother—who had been Miss Culpepper Portsmouth, 

his early boyhood the family removed new 
home Barnwell District, South Carolina, Tinker’s 
Creek twenty miles below Augusta, Georgia—a yet wild- 
and more primitive region. Here the social life was 
hideously rude, ignorant, and even vicious; the senti- 
ments the people were those the “Hard Shell” 
Primitive Baptist Church, which held despotic sway over 
the They seemed take thought noth- 
ing particular except their own inalienable right 
indulge strong drink and coarse and vulgar pas- 
times, and consign eternal damnation all who failed 
travel heavenward way their creed. 
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Predestination they had adopted the foundation 
all their belief, but the worldly wise Calvin, who put 
down thrift duty and prosperity undeniable 
sign God’s favor, could scarcely have claimed them 
for spiritual descendants. Their fathers bequeathed 
them heritage struggle achievement; there was 
nothing prevent the children from repeating the futile 
existence their parents. Books, newspapers, schools 
were almost unknown among them. their ignorance 
and poverty they were unspeakably complacent; they 
hated people means and consequence. Their minis- 
ters boasted that they needed education because when 
they opened their mouths speak the Lord Himself sup- 
plied the words. Their “profession religion” was oft- 
cloak hypocrisy that concealed from the public 
the grossness their lives, which they blamed upon the 
the flesh,” since their immortal souls were 
already predestined for Heaven. 

The family Lovick Pierce, although they had 
nature aspirations beyond their neighbors, took color 
from their environment. None them was church 
member, but when the Methodist preachers invaded the 
community with “another Gospel” the father was quite 
enraged. For was when Methodist itinerant, son 
thunder,” penetrated into the community during the 
great revival the whole length the frontier the 
beginning the century, that Lovick and his brother 
Reddick, snatched like brands from the burning, found 
way escape work out their own salvation. The 
whosoever-will Methodism fed their starved spirits 
upon such buoyant hopes and goodly promises the 
Life Abounding that they were impelled realizations 
the world hand rather than anticipations that 
come. They were not long adopting the only way 
that lay open young backwoodsmen who had never 
been school more than six months their lives; 
1804 they were admitted itinerant preachers into the 
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South Carolina Conference, which then included all 
South Carolina, part North Carolina, and the settled 
territories Georgia and 

Meanwhile, the family had moved more congenial 
surroundings Buffalo Creek Washington County, 
Georgia. The brother Reddick spent all the fifty years 
his ministry South Carolina, but Lovick, after serv- 
ing his first year circuit-rider the Great Pee Dee 
Circuit, was assigned the Bishop the Apalachee 
Circuit Georgia, which that time included all 
Clarke, Greene, and Oglethorpe Counties, all thickly set- 
tled for that period, containing twenty-eight Methodist 
Societies and 646 The young circuit-rider 
had thus followed his family the Promised Land. 

peculiar sense the middle Georgia that day 
was promised land for Methodism. was place 
opportunity. Soon after the Revolution many planters 
from the tidewater section Virginia moved Greene, 
Oglethorpe, Wilkes, and adjoining counties, seeking new 
and richer lands for cattle, grain, and tobacco. Also 
came many Scotch-Irish and others from North Carolina, 
—less wealthy and less accustomed refinement than 
the Virginians, but following the footsteps the lat- 
ter becoming, after the invention the cotton-gin, 
the masters large plantations and many slaves. 
first almost none these immigrants was very well-to- 
do. But the Indians receded westward the less pros- 
perous farmers the eastern counties sold their lands 
their richer neighbors and occupied new allotments 
the bordering counties the west, where they might 
make surer and quicker start toward the common goal 
—cotton and slaves. 1810 the population Clarke 
County was 5,034 free and 2,594 slaves; 1850 the free 
population was only 5,330, and the slaves had grown 
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This typical what happened the eco- 
nomic development middle Georgia ever-recurring 
waves the tide cotton-raising swept westward 
across the state. 

Into this society that was soon change profound- 
came the young Methodist circuit-rider, clad the 
homespun that was quite keeping with those self- 
denying tenets which Wesleyan Methodism had made 
such happy use convincing the poor that the gospel 
was intended for them less than for the Thanks 
his first presiding elder, the Reverend George Dough- 
erty, was longer the unlettered preacher the 
Pee Dee Circuit. This presiding elder, who “was the 
only man the South Carolina Conference any real 
scholarship,” whose gift language and logic was Lov- 
ick Pierce’s constant admiration, introduced him such 
philosophical studies were not beyond the horizon 
true believer the time, specifically recommending 
Paley’s Moral Thus was led become 
student, though largely one book—the Bible—and 
one theme—theology. But, was scarcely better 
form for the nineteenth century Georgia Methodist 
read promiscuously than indulge dancing and card- 
playing, doubtless was never embarrassed the fact 
that his acquaintance with literature was limited one 
reading Paradise Lost, Young’s Night Thoughts, and 
Pollok’s Course Certainly his quick intelli- 
gence and his natural grace soon made him welcome 
among the old Virginia families, who supplied for him 
that congenial society which had been his life-long pri- 

Neither was his ministerial character slow becom- 
ing adapted his new field effort. His Methodism 
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must needs made congenial with this changing, ex- 
panding social complex ante-bellum Georgia; and 
whatever was not useful the welding this union 
his church with the new conditions among the people 
his adoption, dropped from him like cloak.“ fell 
love with Ann Foster, the light-hearted young daugh- 
ter wealthy Virginian Greene County, and was 
married her 1809. was careful explain that 
soon she joined the church she “laid off her orna- 
ments, and became plain and Methodistic all her attire 
and habits,” although she had been taught that “to 
dress and dance was indispensable woman’s 
and “she was gay and vain woman her sense 
ever gets be” when first made her 

That the lady speedily had the opportunity return- 
ing the least matters her ward- 
robe, there can little doubt, for the very time when 
Ann Foster was dispensing with the vain pomp and glory 
the world, her future husband, having been appointed 
1807 the pastorate the church Augusta, found 
that prevent Methodism there from continuing 
“the sport the godless and wealthy” that Anglican 
society, must forsake his homespun garments. 
this time, however, did take the precaution have 
his new habiliments cut “Methodist fashion” and hide 
from the sight his presiding elder his “pair sus- 
which feared “Brother Myers,” very lit- 
eral German, would regard sinfully 

1829 when Ann’s eldest son, the future bishop, 
was graduated from Franklin College, her now distin- 
guished husband longer wore the uniform his order 
all; and being unwilling allow his handsome boy 
suffer humiliation contrast with his classmates, 
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ordered for him from the tailor suit blue broadcloth 
“with bright brass buttons and velvet 

that day George Foster Pierce, the first son 
itinerant Methodist preacher who was ever graduated 
Athens, assumed his rightful place among the sons and 
daughters the owners hundred slaves, that 
when was licensed preach 1830, this “godlike” 
youth nineteen years was quite identified with the 
dominant social and political cult the lower 
true that the blue broadcloth, “with brass buttons,” 
his hair upstanding his forehead, (he had cowlick), 
and the witching beauty his face and figure made such 
scandal among the plain old ministers the Confer- 
ence that there were grave doubts his acceptability 
the early forties felt impelled affirm the church 
paper his that was matter indifference 
God whether minister appeared the pulpit wearing 

For these and other weightier matters the Pierce 
party, Doctor Lovick Pierce, his son, and their friends 
came called, were known and often opposed pro- 
gressives who were carrying forward too rapidly the in- 
evitable changes the policies the The 
erection church buildings elegance and beauty, the 
escape now and then itinerant from the chastening 
one the larger towns, the support from church funds 
schools for higher education where the South might 
train her own leaders, were developments the 1830’s 
and that went beyond the imagination many 
Georgia Methodists. 

The Methodists Greensboro far back 1815 
found their comfort God’s house greatly increased be- 
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cause Dr. Lovick Pierce’s residence several years 
among them local preacher and practicing physician. 
replace the log shack the edge the village, where 
the congregation had always worshipped, with suitable 
church convenient site, expended his private 
funds, for which was not reimbursed until soul- 
searching revival loosened the purse-strings the mem- 
bership twelve years 

When the church opened the Georgia Female College, 
‘(now Wesleyan College), Macon 1839, one was 
acceptable for its President George Pierce, 
though satisfy his preference for the pulpit the bishop 
arranged that should preach Sundays Mulberry 
Street Church. The first year preached “the terrors 
the law” with such fervor the carnal minds that 
enterprising congregation that the trustees became 
alarmed lest injure the prosperity the college. The 
editor Universalist paper affirmed that could 
smell fire and brimstone half mile from the 
Yet the city Macon has never ceased honor 
Bishop Pierce the founder higher education for the 
women the South period when dainty fingers and 
piano-playing, not mention the earmarks learning 
more profound, were, the opinion many devout 
Methodists, not altogether pleasing God. 

That these outward signs were the reflections the 
effect upon the church the economic and social changes 
around them was scarcely perceived either their op- 
ponents the Pierces themselves. Bishop Pierce wrote 
after years that his father’s old age was burdened 
and grieved the defection the Methodists from 
Wesley’s rules the Book Discipline, and himself 
complained that “culture, worldliness, imperious fash- 
ion, artifical social had conspired repress the 
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simple piety early How completely that 
“artificial social had absorbed the elder Pierce 
1860 revealed letter wrote the Bishop’s son, 
Lovick Pierce, Jr., Confederate volunteer. ex- 
pressed fear that the war was manifestation the 
wrath God for our democratic form government. 
“We must eliminate,” said, “many its merely pop- 
ular forms. hope one whom flows any 
blood will ever Democrat. sound, sensible, strong 
government can never built upon democratic 

the Bishop’s political color have from his 
biographer that was “an old-line Whig till the party 
died; then Union man, then fully developed friend 
the Confederates, and, last all, Democrat, 
somewhat Bourbonish Like his father, had 
abiding distrust democracy. The attack upon 
Bishop Andrew the General Conference 1844 
interpreted blow against the whole Episcopacy,—a 
threat destroy the consecrated hierarchy the church 
and fasten upon the pestilence congregational- 
When held Texas Conference Austin 
1858 the “lay” delegates, who appeared for the first time 
the history that conference, filled him with indig- 
nation and alarm, one his expressed reasons for his 
oposition being that representation the laity involved 
the necessity election popular vote, “from which 
evil,” wrote, “may the Lord deliver 
was not till after the War between the States that this 
“Bourbonish” democrat yielded the popular demand 
this 

popular education was less Bourbon. 
the ante-bellum poor school system disapproved, 
and much more did oppose the plan universal 
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common school system. had fantastic terror 
any schoolboy, although for different reason, the 
rude and uncouth schoolmasters who were often the 
teachers these schools. the laying the founda- 
tion new chapel Emory College 1852 said, 
“Ignorance every county, lives the shadow our 
Courthouses, within sound our college bells—ay, sits 
upon the tripod and waves the imperial birch all the 
pride power, struts the majesty the tyrant 
the log-cabin, the terror and the curse the trembling 
school child.” Let the people build and support their 
own schools they feel need them, said, lest the 
tumultuous rabble, guided less irresponsible school- 
masters, produce precocious state society full 
curious prying revolutionary spirit which 
was imperative curb means Christian 
education. 

Something akin “revolutionary seems 
pursued him perpetually, like uneasy ghost. Being 
intelligent young man, the early years his min- 
istry fell speculating upon, the unanswerable ques- 
tions theology. Long afterward naively told his 
biographer that had strong inclination turn aside 
into the realm speculation, but saw would ruin 
him and dropped years later 
when was President Emory College, frequently 
found necessary part company, speak, with his 
best friends, Professor William Sassnett, radi- 
cal everything,” whom German philosophy was the 
breath 

The statesman’s vision world empire likewise 
struck the prophet blind. the responsibilities already 
heaped upon innocent though designing Providence 
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the name the Gospel,—such the terrors Roman 
conquest and the less calamitous disruption the 
Empire,—Bishop Pierce added the institution negro 
slavery the South, which maintained had been 
planted among for the divine purpose nurturing 
the true faith the souls the black Believing 
devoutly that the Southern church was building the 
foundation Christ and the Apostles,” “to the exclusion 
all that secular and during the six years 
that filled the episcopal office before 1860 traveled 
tens thousands miles land and water, through 
the miasmic swamps the middle South, over the terror- 
stricken plains Kansas, through the deserts the 
Southwest, occupy this territory against the time 
when other ecclesiastical imperialists might send forth 
their own bands the 

Not even the irrepressible Benton did this dream 
empire make more romantic appeal than this 
Methodist itinerant whose quest was not this world. 
His reports his episcopal journeys the West begin- 
ning with 1854 are full descriptions the surpassing 
beauty and fertility the land that Providence be- 
stowed upon chosen people, and detested the unaes- 
thetic names that were being adopted the “practical” 
Americans for their towns and the natural features 
the The vast flocks sheep that saw 
the vicinity Austin, Texas, 1857,—a thousand 
them one place,—reminded him “of Abraham and the 
prophets, and the similitudes the With 
the phrase, “the manifest destiny our country,” 
attained statesmanlike familiarity, and admonished the 
Americans push on, subdue the earth, and replenish 
For their reckless pursuit wealth censured the 
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Georgia planters, who “bought more land make more 
cotton buy more negroes make more cotton,” and 
deplored the American passion for land that produced 
the misery squatter life the wilderness; but him- 
self seriously entertained the idea acquiring tract 
land Texas.*! 

had taken the world for his parish; found 
treasure house well. this the Methodists the 
fifties saw inconsistency. Marshall, Texas, they 
offered “make his fortune” would establish his 
home Memphis received like induce- 

Yet Bishop Pierce never yielded the personal pur- 
suit gain. the other hand, his unfailing considera- 
tion for those dependent upon him,—his slaves well 
his family,—kept him, like most antebellum Southerners 
his type, constant state attempting reconcile 
diminishing funds with increasing 1845 
purchased “Sunshine,” plantation Hancock 
County, and kept for his home the remaining forty 
years his life, altho when his church appointments 
forbade his living there, the property was often serious 
Before the War always hesitated sell the 
plantation for fear that the family ties the slaves 
might 

Besides, was unwilling sacrifice the peace and 
refinements the society Hancock County for wealth 
and ease the West. There, too, was question 
finances, were friends abundant offer assistance. When 
his young son, the Confederate soldier, applied his 
father for the purchase new horse, was “the 
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who came forward with the wherewithal,—no 
doubt one the Bishop’s affectionate, well-to-do planter 

Bishop Pierce’s love peace and quiet elegance, his 
dislike partisanship, less than the splendor his 
passionate evangelism, made him dear nineteenth cen- 
tury Southern Methodists. They remembered him the 
non-partisan Unionist whose very presence the streets 
Sparta election day was the eloquent 
preacher righteousness who bade the New England 
abolitionists the General Conference 1844 secede 
with his blessing. sir, the South,” said he, 
“we dwell peace, and the Good Shepherd watches the 
flock and guards from Georgians be- 
lieved that spoke one the prophets. Robert 
Toombs, his life-long friend, joined the Methodist church 
his old age and mourned over the failure his life, 
extolling Bishop Pierce one who had always chosen 
the better and leaving history determine 
whether the sum total the contribution both might 
placed the same side the balance. 
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Little can added the religious history Liberty 
County, ably detailed Dr. Stacy his History 
Midway Church, and which one can read without feel- 
ings deepest veneration for that unique colony, which 
known Dorchester. Nor any means ex- 
aggerated estimate claim for that body people that 
stamped its direct impress upon nearly every country 
the world, and indirectly doubt has touched some 
way every known confine. 

those familiar with Dr. Stacy’s books, will 
easy recall the names scientists, writers, jurists, 
governors, chancellors, members both houses Con- 
gress, clergymen, Signers—all international renown 
—and remember that Liberty County due also 
the honor sending China the first minister plenipo- 
tentiary ever received that court, which country 
later many devout missionaries, marking the 
way for others into Japan, Burma and Brazil. 

However, the social life, and its varying phases, 
little has been vouchsafed published records, but 
recently glimpses have been revealed delving into 
some old pigeon-holed papers the Clerk’s office 
Hinesville. Here, upon dusty, worm-eaten scraps, were 
found evidences those human traits which make all 

These people were good, churchly, saintly and 
devout—so cultured and dignified, that, added their 
supreme patriotism, they appear almost superhuman, 
and matter real encouragement find smile 
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recorded here and there, and refreshed the annal 
small neighborly clash tongues. they never put 
aside the toga, cloth uniform, they would seem 
but portraits posed full regalia office, but seen amid 
the human throng realize that however versatile 
Mother Nature may be, she reacts rather uniformly 
matters every-day life. 

So, Mrs. Malaprop would say, species 
let enjoy the gossip the little from 
the pigeon hole, and not mind, for the moment, our 
ancestors over century ago are discovered “Men 
like ourselves.” 

Now, that have dared enter it, not surpris- 
ing that our first glimpse will General Stewart, 
unusual picture, pieced from three scraps paper, 
representing three affidavits. had bought some hogs 
from young Mr. John Hope, and the transaction appears 
not have turned out the General’s satisfaction, for 
learn that “words were and Mr. Hope ad- 
vanced upon the General with stick, referring him 
old thief, and a—— old this point 
Mr. William Baker intervened with smali riding crop, 
but recovering his dignity deputy sheriff, asked Mr. 
Charlton Hines relieve the situation, which with glad 
alacrity did grasping rail from near fence. 
(Nothing further the use which the rail was put.) 

The three Stewartites solemnly take oath that Mr. 
Hope had used the aforesaid epithets the General, but 
the General’s reply, and the Court’s decree, the records 
are tantalizingly silent. 

The General was evidently good fighter, even 
times peace, for, when Fashaw Long was convicted 
assault with intent murder, the case involved one 
riot, and this indictment our General was Abou 
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Ben Adhem, leading such names John Britton, John 
Downey, and James Reddick, all pleading “Not Guilty,” 
but cruel court decided otherwise. 

one the pigeonholes was found mass heter- 
ogeneous papers varying dates, some them rather 
intriguing because the name the defendant, Abel 
Cain, who moment weakness, engraved this cog- 
nomen the scroll History, appropriating 
himself little Indian pony, belonging William Dug- 
ger. This impulsive act entailed almost endless 
amount litigation, subpoenaing witnesses who seemed 
come out the earth, and “the Indian lands Ala- 
bama,” countless hordes, certifying fore and aft 
regard the value the pony, and the relative 
merits the crime. Sad relate, the subsequent pro- 
ceedings are not record, and the name Abel Cain 
and those his witnesses pass from the docket pages 
forever. 

But the “Evil men lives after them,” and Abel 
Cain established precedent for shop-lifting, that 
late 1818 found its logical sequence the crime 
Henry Dregors and John Stewart, who, sworn 
Washington Smith, “Stole be-hive.” 

Nearly 140 years ago, one our eminent forbears, 
Col. John Couper, was put under bond “keep the 
peace, especially towards Stephen Files,” and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Putman for the same, “especially towards 
Charles Barnett Goff.” Things had not gone smoothly 
the Collins manor, and Catherine was forced put 
John under bond, but get whiff these delicious 
morsels gossip, the door closed and get more. 
John Everett explains his action against John Salter 
declaring that “he killed his Red Speckled Cow,” 
why could not Catherine Collins, Col. Couper and Dr. 
Putman also take into their confidence? 

the following case our hearts are deeply involved 
sympathy with all concerned: The woful plea 
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Gov. Troup’s executors, who, claiming that Dr. John 
Irvine was indebted them, add insult injury and 
state that “He hath absconded the state and conceals 
himself,” and the same token Mr. Joseph Quarter- 
man did the same thing! Oh, Legal Parlance! How 
many crimes are committed thy name, when all 
probability both the old gentlemen had only stepped 
“over home” see the folks South Carolina. How- 
ever, legal phrases have value all their own, and have 
established wonderful prehistoric identity for Eliza- 
beth and Catherine Hastings who were made executors 
for the estate Archibald Hastings “from the begin- 
ning the world the date these presents.” 

Jury duty was 1791, now, grave affair, and 
are prepared not surprised find Mr. James 
Girardeau making labored excuse for “Not attending 
juror for the last Sitting the Inferiore Court 
Sunbury, the reason was Indisposition Body through 
Sickness.” Perhaps had just gotten little bill 
which fell out the package, bearing the legend: 
“Sold Richard Girardeau yd. linen, Rebecca Gir- 
rardeau, one Psalm Book.” doubt was willing 
pay for the Psalm Book, but probably considered 
Richard did not need yd. linen—and more. 

few lines under date Nov. 28, 1794, refer 
duel fought James Holmes and Henry Leonard 
Fort Sunbury, which time Leonard “fell mortally 
wounded.” the year 1817 true bill was found 
against Mr. Simon Fraser for accepting challenge 
duel with Daniel Sullivan, (his brother-in-law). 
reasons are assigned, and indications that the duel 
was fought. Fourteen years previously (1803) Mr. 
Fraser was served warrant accusing him the mur- 
der William Davis, but Mr. Fraser refused accept 
the warrant, declaring that “would not consider him- 
self prisoner.” was found “Not Guilty” anyway, 
but the incident recalls, digression, the occasion 
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when the sheriff Lumpkin County was advised the 
sheriff Fulton County “Arrest Col. Farrow, 
and bring him Atlanta,” (to answer some political 
affair). time was lost the reply from Lumpkin 
County, which laconically stated that “Col. Farrow re- 

Our Mr. James Holmes was still the war path 
late February, 1799, for that month Capt. Elna- 
than Hammond, Master the Schooner Venus, 
Rochester, Y., testifies that “January previous, 
Mr. James Holmes and Mr. Kennedy made use very 
abusive words each other.” 

But “to the ladies” turn 1796 and learn 
the harrowing difficulties that beset the efforts Rev. 
Mr. McWhir recover his negroes, who were, (for 
reason given), “now the plantation Mr. Stephen 
Baker.” was thought necessary that the “constable 
and others” should accompany Mr. McWhir this visit, 
the necessity which explained some extent, when 
learned that “Mrs. Howley, aunt and mother-in-law 
Mr. Baker, used scurrilous language, wnbecoming the 
not written how becoming might have been 
the gentlemen, nor, known this blessed year 
1926, the said language not now part the 
vocabulary the “fair and gentle sex.” 

But let leave the “court” and retire the gentle 
influence the where the meetings the 
Library Society may learn the subjects which 
engaged the thoughts and attention the most earnest 
those men. the minutes that Society, founded 
Carolina 1740 Beech Hill Alphabet Society, are 
now existence, they would make most interesting 
reading, for the fragments which were found are indi- 
cative, not only the trend thought that com- 
munity, but give many side lights upon the issues 
those times affecting this part the country. Mem- 
bership that Society being limited, interesting 
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read some the resignations which made for eligibil- 
ity. Under date January 20, 1820, Mr. Varnedoe 
writes: 

the great crowd business have hand 
compelled deny myself the pleasure meeting 
your Society therefore have relinquished right 
favor Mr. William Jones.” 


And— “March 1820 
the President and Members the Library Society 
Gentlemen 


Circumstances make necessary 
dissolve the long and happy connection have 
enjoyed with this Society—I therefore relinquish 
Right Mr. James Stacy. 


With sentiments sincere regards remain Gen- 
tlemen your 


ob’t servt, 
Wm. Fleming.” 


another illustration the undisguised affection 
which seemed part the membership this Society, 
the following quoted: 


“Nov. 14, 1820 


Mr. President— 


sorry that reasons peculiar nature induce 
relinquish right your honorable society— 
The harmony, union and pleasure that ever exer- 
cised the Society has made its members dear 


and hope that the same may ever its character- 
istics— 


Sir yrs. Respectfully 
Jos. Quarterman.” 


there roster this Society, may not 
amiss make some abstracta few the minutes, 
where may found the names some who are per- 
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sonal interest, the same time entertained with the 
system fines, and the meticulous valuation set upon 
the degrees delinquencies. 

“Library Meeting 6th. December 1809. Baker was 
appointed Clerk pro tem. Mr. Walthour was fined 
cents for non attendance this morning, which 
paid. Major Simon Fraser for non attendance this 
morning was fined cts. paid. 

“The Rev’d Screven for ditto fined 1214 cts. 
paid. 

“Mr. James Moore for ditto fined 121% cts. paid. 

“Mr. Charles Screven paid his entrance 
money after signing the articles. 

Way was fined cts. for non attendance last 
June which paid. 

“Mr. Peter Winn for absence September last was 
fined 4314 cents paid. 

“Mr. Walthour for ditto cts. paid. Mr. Thos. 
Goulding for ditto cts. paid. 

“Mr. Thos. Winn was fined and paid cts. for 
default this morning. 


November 1816 


“Mr. Joseph Bacon who was defaulter May last 
was fined cts paid. 

“Messrs. John Cuthbert Andrew Walthour who 
were defaulters the same time were excused. 

“Messrs. John Bacon, Thos. Bradwell, Walthour, 
Wilkins Wm. Wilson were excused for coming 
late hour this morning. 

“John Elliott Esq. was fined 1214 cents for coming 
late this morning. Paid. Mr. Oliver Stevens was also 
fined cents for being tardy his attendance this 
morning. 

“Mr. Joseph Quarterman was unanimously elected 
member this society his father’s right. 
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“John Dunwody delivered oration on. Happi- 
ness. 


“Jo. Quarterman was elected orator for the next 
meeting.” 

the March meeting, 1823, Baker was still act- 
ing Clerk pro tem., which time read the Con- 
stitution, and the society proceeded elect officers. 
“The Rev. Wm. was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent, and Thomas Mallard, Thomas Bacon, Josiah 
Wilson were elected Trustees, John Stacy, Clerk, 
Jones, Treasurer, and Baker Clerk (?) Mr. Thomas 
Bacon was excused for absence last meeting. Mr. Mal- 
lard the same, and also for tardiness this morning. Mr. 
Mallard was fined cts for absence last November 
paid and excused this morning. Rev. Murphy ex- 
cused for absence May November last fined 
cents for absence Jany. last. Paid cts. Mr. 
Stevens was excused for absence November fined 
for default Jany. the sum cts paid. 
Way excused for absence Jany. last. 
the same. Revd. McWhir fined 12% cts Jany 
Paid. Way excused for absence May, Novem- 
ber Jany. last paid. Col. Bradwell fined cts for 
tardiness this morning. Stewart absent this 
day. Also John Stacy. 

“Mr. William Osgood was elected member this 
Society the right his deceased brother, John 
Osgood. 

“Mr. William Wilson relinquished his right mem- 
bership this Society. 

“Saml. Stevens who was fined November last paid 
cts. 


“The Revd. Murphy relinquished his right favor 


“Mr. Stevens relinquished his right favor the 
Revd. Henry Ripley. 
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“Ordered, that future the Treasurer make 
charge for dinner against absent members. 

Col. James Bradwell was elected Orator for the 
next meeting, unanimously.” 

That the Library Society did not limit its program 
dissertations and orations, evidenced the many 
questions submitted for debate, the nature such ques- 
tions covering wide range subjects; religion, ap- 
plied ethics, politics, education, law, diplomacy—at 
home and abroad; and rare occasions some ancient 
wag would ruffle the waters with bit humor, but 
has not been found record that such subjects ever 
reached the point debate. However, though rejected 
these grave and serious fathers they should not 
altogether relegated oblivion. Two such questions 
submitted are quoted here, believing that this late 
day will accorded appreciation not originally 
granted. doubt the nameless perpetrator the 
following, was laboring under some personal grievance 
real injury, and desired sympathy, however abstract: 

“Would not great advantage the commun- 
ity should the Legislature establish lottery 
drawn every fourth year, which all the old bachelors 
above twenty-five years age, and all old maids over 
twenty one should drawn out pairs married 
the spot?” (Postponed next meeting one could 
have the heart crush such earnest appeal with one 
blow.) June 1806. 

the December meeting 1814, the following serious 
question was proposed: 

“Where the place, that old Tory may reside 
and advocate British measures, abuse the measures 
the Government the United States—sell large Num- 
ber Town Lots, retain from the State Treasury, the 
money over and above the Town tax expense arising 
from the sales, and pursue such possible worse 
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conduct for years, and still able get few persons 
certify that from long tried acquaintance they can 
vouch for his good name?” 

But late—Court has adjourned, and the docket 
closed. The debates are finished and the Affirmatives 
and Negatives have vanished into the quiet their 
homes. Our candle has burned its socket, and the 
embers are grey upon the hearth, but old Liberty has 
lighted torch whose flame can never extinguished, 


and whose rays have already reached far beyond our 
ken. 


WASHINGTON, THE HUMAN BEING! 


EDWIN EVERETT 
University Georgia 


read the criticism modern defenders the faith 
makes one conclude that recent biographers George 
Washington are allied with Antichrist effort per- 
vert the ideals right-thinking Americans. read 
the biographers themselves, however, makes one wonder 
how the indignant ones can indignant. Rupert 
Hughes and Woodward seem have incurred un- 
merited disapproval; and the strange part that 
this censure—which was expected from some quar- 
ters—often comes from otherwise respectable source. 
Like the fabled sculptor who brought his subject life, 
Woodward and Hughes have taken marble Washington 
statue kept darkened room, and shown only for 
the purpose disciplining fractious children—and have 
changed him flesh and blood, breathing, suffering, and 
loving. The offense seems lie this change, for gods 
neither suffer, nor they love. 

Mr. Hughes’s book, George Washington, the Human 
Being and the Hero, treats the formative period Wash- 
ington’s life. The book closes with the marriage 
Martha Custis, and leaves Washington enjoying the life 
gentleman farmer. the period treated—Wash. 
ington’s life Hughes attempts show 
the young man’s actions and reactions certain definite 
situations. Prominence given the Fort Necessity 
affair, Braddock’s misfortune, Washington’s love for 
Sarah Fairfax, and the last years the French and 
Indian War—years that made for the development 
Washington the soldier. Finally from crucible which 


1. Rupert Hughes, George Washington, the yr Being and the Hero. 
(New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926, pp. 460, xxxv. $4.0 

W. E. Woodward, George Washington, the Image aa the Man. (New 
York: William Morrow Co., 1926, pp. 580. $4.00). 
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burn pain, abuse, and defeat both love and war, there 
emerges Virginia’s richest man and most distinguished 
soldier. 

Washington’s military difficulties seem have start- 
from the moment was given commission. With 
military practice whatever was ordered enlist 
and train men, and with them forth and discourage 
the French advances erecting fort the wilderness 
claimed the English. Attacking French reconnoit- 
ering party, the Virginians and their Indian allies won 
victory coupled with the death Jumonville, the 
French leader. Charges were immediately made the 
French that, his party was sent embassy the 
English, the killing Jumonville was assassination. 
This complication and the resulting surrender Fort 
Necessity the French completely upset the young 
Washington that, returning Virginia, resigned 
his commission. All this Mr. Hughes treats sane 
manner. had desired could undoubtedly have 
made bad case against Washington, but every oppor- 
tunity gives the young officer his due. The docu- 
mentary evidence, needless say, profuse. 

Even Mr. Hughes had not made admirable fig- 
ure Washington, his logical treatment alone Brad- 
dock, which runs three whole chapters, should elicit 
praise. The school history account, which shows pom- 
pous, blundering old martinet, warned repeatedly 
budding Napoleon, walking blindly into ambush 
French and Indians, only saved, (as kind gen- 
tle rebuke) that same raw Napoleon—all this, 
seems, must give way before facts. What Braddock 
did accept Washington’s advice? What that advice 
was really responsible for the destruction the Eng- 
lish? Mr. Hughes should not suggest such possibilities. 
They are unpleasant. 

Washington, however, was interested other things 
besides war; and doubt the treatment these 
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interests that has led disapproval. ironical that 
nation concerned with the private life its indi- 
viduals should object the suggestion that Washington 
even much had private life. this juncture 
that the legends fade fastest. Mr. Hughes makes much 
Washington’s strong passion for Sally Fairfax, the 
wife one his most intimate friends. This story de- 
velops from Washington’s own letters Mrs. Fairfax, 
especially letter written after his engagement Mar- 
tha Custis. The discussion this fascination, which 
was long duration and was intermittently interrupted 
war and other loves, does much breathe life into the 
marble. Throughout all Washington now “raised 
aloft,” now “hurled the dust.” His sin seems 
that loved—if this must sin. 

The evil appears aggravated, however, when 
Mr. Hughes shows the country gentleman doing all those 
things which are the concomitant parts gentleman: 
racing horses, buying and selling slaves, dancing, play- 
ing cards, drinking, and manifesting great eagerness 
appear regularly weekly worship. But the name 
ticity? Perhaps, though, noblesse oblige too firm 
rock the foundation great democracy. 

say that Mr. Hughes disparages Washington 
misinterpret the spirit the book. much the diary 
Washington and many his letters are used that 
the book stands the stead kind autobiography 
rather than effort indulge the prejudices 
biographer. 

George Washington, the Image and the Man, 
Woodward, much panorama the colonial and 
revolutionary periods mirror held before the 
figure Washington. Mr. Woodward appears, below 
the surface his pages, the delightful role the de- 
bunking expert who was the hero his first novel, Bunk. 
Washington appears the resultant inexorable 
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forces, internal and external. One reminded also 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga and its portrayal the 
man property. Washington, however, more ad- 
mirable man property, though man property is. 
From this point view one naturally visualizes the 
practical man, the business mind, the realist, and the 
individualist. was man facts, rather than man 
ideas. Paint into this picture certain amount 
venity and reserve, and there Mr. Woodward’s George 
Washington—but Washington not above enjoying the 
theater, and not too lofty manifest affection for 
children. 

Mr. Woodward depicts the complexity primitive 
people, the struggles the common herd, the web 
puritanism, and the tendencies these phases early 
American life develop into colonial consciousness. 
The struggle for independence takes its course two 
streams revolution: the revolt the class property 
effort remain the class property, and the om- 
nipresent outcry labor against capital—the warp and 
woof the fabric upheaval. One meets intimately 
the men with whom Washington was associated, more 
intimately, perhaps, than they were encountered and un- 
derstood Washington himself. The figures Brad- 
dock, the bravely unfortunate; Jonathan Edwards, the 
religious sadist; and Franklin, kind Protean eighth 
wonder, are picturesquely done. Later appear Samuel 
Adams, driving the propagandist engine toward rebel- 
lion; Patrick Henry, inflaming the Virginia Burgesses 
one day sentimental heights, only see them the next 
day reverse their inclinations; and Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, developing into forces that were oppose each 
other after the Revolution. 

The Boston Massacre changes from bloody martyr- 
dom, and takes the aspects just punishment for 
bad manners. Other favorite traditions are endangered 
the treatment the Boston Tea Party and the matter 
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Washington’s praying Valley Forge. But the 
subject Bunker Hill and Trenton Mr. Woodward has 
only praise for the Americans. 

question naturally arises consideration 
Washington and the Revolution: What were the forces 
that prevailed upon Washington lead him from alle- 
giance his king into the ranks the Colonials? 
easy enough today look back and see that Ameri- 
can independence was inevitable; but history does not 
make clear that Washington, during the period colo- 
nial turbulence, was able see into lucid future. Mr. 
Woodward has been careful bring this question, 
and has attempted its answer combination argu- 
ments. the time Patrick Henry’s debut Washing- 
ton was far from being revolutionist his ideas. Mr. 
Woodward suggests, however, that even then, his 
memory the actions Braddock’s men, the refusal 
England give him royal commission, his unpleasant 
experience with royal governors, and the rapacious ac- 
tions London merchants—in his memory all these 
things was nursing feeling antagonism toward 
Great Britain and things The arguments are 
not conclusive, but Mr. Woodward has made effort 
answer difficult question. 

Washington general rides through scene that 
not brilliant. goes through the war harassed 
factional quarrels and the usual backbiting. His strat- 
egy not beyond reproach, but his luck prodigious. 
Trenton and Yorktown brighten the picture; but the 
New York campaign and the risks Valley Forge are 
clouds that drift only because the providential 
clumsiness the British. Good fortune must given 
its due. 

Mr. Woodwards’ book reading the pleasantest 
sort. history told familiarly, almost conversation- 
ally. The times the American Revolution could hard- 
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treated more entertainingly. One sees history 
springing from commerce, and heroes from history. 
Then, ever, men were products the hour. 

Both Mr. Woodward and Mr. Hughes have attempted 
cope with the forces evil; that is, evil consists 
distortion facts and the resulting emasculation 
virile character. their efforts dispel some the 
visions tradition, perhaps they have committed the 
sin over-emphasizing those aspects conduct irri- 
tating righteousness. somewhat gratifying, 
though, surmise that, those places where the au- 
thors are accused disparaging Washington, they are 
merely disparaging such biographers Parson Weems 
and his literary descendants. 
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PLANTATION DOCUMENTS 


The Quarterly indebted Mr. William Felton, 
Junior the University Georgia, for the following 
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This writing witnesseth that William Robinson 
said County and the Trustees Church known Fel- 
ton Chappell, the Same being composed Colored people 
—do make the following agreement respect the 
Terms and Conditions deed certain parcel 
land upon which Said Church Edifice builded. 
The said Robinson consideration that the Trustees 
aforesaid will build church certain parcel land 
hereinafter designated and use the same for the purposes 
religious worship, and the education their children 
either Sabbath School, every day School, and for 
other purpose, the said Robinson does grant, alien and 
convey the said Trustees and their Successors office 
one quarter acre land [here follows the bounds 
and limits], and their Successors office hereby 
promise, and agree hold this title Said Church for 
the use aforesaid and for other, and that when the 
Said Church shall used for any other purpose than 
for that Religious worship the Education Mem- 
bers Said Church their Children when they al- 
low disorderly persons the influence liquor per- 
sons carrying pistols other weapons contrary the 
law the State about the Church that Shoot off 
fire arms their way Church their return 
therefrom, then such case Said land herein before de- 
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scribed forfeited said Robinson with any and 
all improvements thereon, and authorized re- 
take possession the same and Said membership 
shall discontinue worship Said Church for and dur- 
ing Six Months one time, Said Trustees incurs the 
same forfeiture Said Church Said Robinson. 

testimony whereof the Said William Robinson 
and the Trustees aforesaid have hereto Set their hands 
and Seals this the Twenty Second day September, 1885. 

the presence 
Witness follows—viz— 


his his 
Jack Cato Edward Robinson 
mark mark 
Clowes his 
Jerry Armstrong 
mark 
his 
Henry Liggett 
mark 
his 
Allen West 


mark 


The Georgia Department Archives and History, 
under Miss Ruth Blair, making good progress ar- 
ranging and preserving the state’s records. Recently 
several hundred documents which had drifted away 
years before the Department existed were restored the 
state. Among them are the journals the Convention 
1787 ratifying the Federal Constitution, and the 
constitutional conventions 1788, 1789, and 1833, the 
resignations three hundred and fifty officials (1760- 
1860), and petition from Georgia Quakers. 
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WHO’S WHO THIS ISSUE 


Miss Meta Barker teaches history the Commercial 
High School Atlanta. 


Mr. Coulter member the History De- 
partment the University Georgia. 


Mr. Everett teaches English the University 
Georgia. 


Mrs. Carrie Wilson historical-genealogist who 
lives Savannah. She has book, Annals Georgia, 
now press. 
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MINUTES THE EIGHTY-EIGTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Savannah, Ga., February 15, 1927. 


The Annual Meeting Georgia His- 
torical Society was held Hodgson Hall 
today, with Mr. Wm. Gordon, the President, presid- 
ing, and Chas. Groves, the Secretary, acting secre- 
tary the meeting. Because the 12th February, the 
regular meeting date, fell Saturday was necessary, 
under the provisions the Constitution, hold the 
meeting Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Thursday fol- 
lowing, and the decision fell this day, Tuesday. 


READING AND CONFIRMATION MINUTES, 


The minutes the Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting, 
held February 16, 1926, were read and confirmed. 


REPORTS OFFICERS. 


Reports the President, the Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Librarian were read and ordered filed, with the 
understanding that the recommendations contained 


the reports referred the Curators for action their 
discretion. 


DEATHS JUDGE ALEXANDER KING AND 
OLMSTEAD. 


The President announced that since our last annual 
meeting death has removed one our Vice Presidents 
who was also curator, namely, Judge Alexander King, 
also that had lost through death Col. Charles Olm- 
stead, active member who one time was Vice 
President and Curator. Appropriate resolutions were 


offered and adopted, and they are inserted part 
these minutes. 


= = 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The President appointed committee composed 
Judge Lovett, Mrs. Bullard and Mrs. 
Watters Nominating Committee nominate Cura- 
tor serve until 1929 fill the unexpired term Judge 
King and five Curators serve until 1930. recess was 
taken while the Committee retired, and when the Com- 
mittee reported ready the meeting was re-convened and 
the Committee made its report follows: 

For Curator serve until 1929 fill Judge King’s 
unexpired term: 

Mr. Warren Grice, Macon. 
For Curators serve until 1930: 
Mr. Leopold Adler, Savannah; 
Mr. Cunningham, Jr., Savannah; 
Mr. Lawton Evans, Augusta; 
Mrs. Peter Meldrim, Savannah. 
Mr. Orville Park, Macon. 


GIFTS. 


The Librarian submitted list containing gifts made 
the Society during the year. copy the list ap- 
pears part these minutes. 

Adjourned. 


CHARLES GROVES, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT THE PRESIDENT 


the Officers and Members the Georgia Historical 
Society: 


have the honor submit herewith report 
President for the past year. 


PRIZE CONTEST. 


The competition for the prizes offered the Society 
was quite sharp. The judges were: Historical Article, 
Professor Garrett, Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Poem, Mr. John Bennett, Charleston, South 
Carolina; Play, Mr. Daniel Reed, Town Theater, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

The prize winners and subjects were follows: 

Historical Article, “Peter Tondee the Carpenter,” 
written Mrs. Dolores Boisfeuillet Colquitt Wash- 
ington, C.; 

Poem, “Chickamauga,” Mr. John Pirie Dallas, 
Texas; 


Play, Cherokee Rose,” Mrs. Georgia Stenger 
New York City. 

The contest excited widespread interest and has re- 
sulted study Georgia history and legends per- 
sons throughout practically the entire United States. 

think will desirable for the Society keep 
this movement; but think will wise future 
limit the contest the historical article only, and offer 
for this larger prize, say $250.00. The income from 
the Nunn Trust Fund and from our permanent 
fund would more than sufficient meet this outlay. 
Mr. Foreman Atlanta has offered contribute 
$10.00 toward this fund, which most handsome his 
part, and which example trust others may follow. 
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this plan may continue engage the interest 
eminent writers Georgia history, who will proud 
become the winner our annual prize. 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


take pleasure announcing that the binding the 
cld newspapers has been completed and area the 
library has been set aside especially for the examination 
these papers and other old documents. this con- 
nection would seem advisable that have book 
registry that all persons desiring engage re- 
search work may register their names and may thus 
preserve touch with those who are using our valuable 
books and papers. 

May refer again our generous patron, Mrs. 
Bullard, whose interest all things historical and whose 
friendship for our Society has made possible the restor- 
ation these interesting and valuable old newspapers. 


CATALOGUE. 


well known, have immense quantity 
extremely valuable documents, which should listed. 
should employ someone give his entire time 
this work, would cost least $2,000.00 per annum. 
If, however, could engage someone give part his 
time, and the matter could financed, would 
possible least make start this direction, and 
then from time time the work could broadened out 
funds became available. 

Only recently Mrs. Colquitt, who now charge 
Hodgson Hall, discovered book with the original 
signature General Lachlan McIntosh, who fought 
duel with and killed Button Gwinnett. This earn- 
est other priceless books and documents that might 
brought light should engage systematic 
research our treasures. 
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PATRONAGE. 


The reading room the library continues favor 
and each afternoon sees many readers enjoying our mag- 
azines and books. From March, 1923, through Decem- 
ber, 1926, the circulation has increased over 100 per 
cent, will seen from the following table: 


Mar.-Dec. 


1923 1924 


(000) 

Philosophy 124 110 146 173 
(100) 

(200) 

Sociology 114 112 133 
(300) 

(400) 

(500) 

(600) 

Fine Arts 134 162 
(700) 

Literature 388 663 896 933 
(800) 

History 259 281 269 341 
(900-909) 

Travel 302 309 359 435 
(910-919) 

Biography 485 556 714 781 
(B-920) 

Fiction 8,885 19,572 23,022 


Total 16,660 26,255 
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Dup. pay Fiction 882 
Current Periodicals 523 
Pamphlets 
French and German 


Grand Total 11,284 
Registrations 1923-1927 


786 1,048 1,913 
1,669 1,202 1,283 


3,339 


Temporary borrowers 1925-1926 

The President desires thank Miss Ola Wyeth, 
Superintendent the Public Library; Miss Mary Mc- 
Cants, who has been charge Hodgson Hall; Mr. 
William Harden, the Librarian, and Mr. Charles 
Groves, Secretary and Treasurer, for their co-operation 
and aid making 1926 one the most successful years 


the history the Society. 


WM. GORDON, 
President. 
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Balance 


Subscriptions 
Colonial Dames 
Interest 


Disbursements 


Quarterly 
Prize Contests 
Contribution Endow- 
ment Fund Am. Histor- 
ical Association 
Conference Historical So- 
cieties, annual dues........ 
Stationery, Stamps, Sup- 
Improvements (gates) 
Hodgson Hall 
Book Purchases 
Advertising and 
Building Repairs 


1927 
Jan. Balance 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Savannah, Ga., February 1927. 


$1,678.42 


$2,664.68 


$3,360.04 


$3,927.32 


169.16 


1,262.64—$3,927.32 


1926 
Receipts 
83.60 
300.00 
12.61 
25.00 
1.00 
88.55 
20.00 
450.00 
36.00 
182.95 
5.50 
8.10 
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PERMANENT FUND. 


Balance $1,212.68 
Receipts 

Liberty Bond Interest 63.75 

Savings Interest 62.95 

Nunn Trust Fund 123.90 


250.60 
1927 


Jan. Balance $1,463.28 
Summary Cash Balances Feb. 1927. 
Checking Account 
Savings Account 


$1,262.64 
Permanent Fund 


$2,725.92 
The Society also owns Third Liberty 


Bonds (Registered the 
par value 1,500.00 


Total cash and securities $4,225.92 
Insurance: Building $27,000.00 


Contents 15,000.00 
BULLARD NEWSPAPER FUND. 


1926 
Feb. 
Receipts 
Additional Gifts from Mrs. 
Bullard $1,215.50 
$1,304.96 

Disbursements 
Chiver Book-Binding Co...$1,174.25 
Express charges 


$1,304.96 


1926 
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The work reconditioning and rebinding the 
180 vols. old Newspapers was completed Jan. 
26, 1927, total cost $1,428.55, all the funds 


having been donated Mrs. Bullard 
Savannah. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Honorary Members 
Corresponding Members 
Life Members 
Sustaining Members 
Contributing Members 
Members 

Subscribers 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES GROVES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


i 
Note: 
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LIBRARIAN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Savannah, Ga., February 12th, 1927. 


the Board Curators the Georgia 
Historical Society: 

The statistical tables recording the number books 
circulation and like matters have become obsolete, 
far this Library concerned, because that feature 
our activities now part the work the Public 
Library, which this branch. There are, however, 
other matters interest which your Librarian may 
fittingly call 

From time time, beginning with the month 
July last, shipments have been received portions 
the collection newspapers sent off for re-binding, 
through the liberality our good friend, Mrs. 
Bullard, the final shipment reaching the 20th 
January, making the total number volumes 180. The 
binding substantial, and the work has been done 
manner both skillful and durable. Our indebtedness 
Mrs. Bullard cannot too highly estimated, and her 
unselfish interest our behalf evidence her deter- 
mination that least one member not unmindful 
the spirit the motto this Society, appropriated 
from that the Trustees the Colony Georgia— 
Non Sibi, Sed Aliis. appreciation the gift most 
respectfully suggest that appropriate label pre- 
pared, relating the fact the donation the fund, 
with the name the donor, and that copy 
placed inside the front cover each volume. 

This collection newspapers now fit condition 
handled without fear the volumes falling 
pieces. The value these files known everywhere, 
and special mention made them the report the 
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Council the American Antiquarian Society, its 
semi-annual meeting, April 14, 1926, written George 
Parker Winship, and just published. 

Last year reported the finding portrait, torn 
and almost unfit for restoration, Mr. Tefft, 
founder this Society, the basement his old home, 
and the offer Mr. Wm. Amsden, the expert, 
renovate it, without cost. now pleasure re- 
port that has been returned us, not only perfectly 
restored, but looking fresh and artistic did when 
first painted, and that Mr. Amsden himself furnished 
suitable frame, additional gift from himself. 
The sincere thanks the Society are certainly due him. 
card, attached the back the frame him tells 
the story the portrait. 

During the year striking likeness the Hon. John 
Elliott Ward, oil painting, the artist, Jared Brad- 
ley Flagg, was received us, through the Telfair Acad- 
emy Arts and Sciences, and now hangs this read- 
ing-room. The history this acquisition appears 
the minutes the Curators this Society. 

Again referring the sentiment expressed force- 
fully the well-chosen motto our Society, repeat 
what have former occasions said, that there 
way estimating the good accomplished through 
the assistance the Library. evidence this let 
mention the fact that within the last few months 
least two books importance have been published, 
which the authors have expressed their obligation 
the preparation their work. refer, first, the 
Life Button Gwinnett, Mr. Charles Jenkins, and, 
next, work Prof. Shryock, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, C., entitled Georgia and the Union 
1850. 

cannot conclude this report without tendering 
sincere thanks Miss Mary McCants who has given 
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me, cheerfully and continuously, most valuable assist- 
ance, from the time she was appointed Assistant Libra- 
rian this branch the Savannah Public Library until 
her very recent transfer the main building Bull 
Street. Her place has been filled Mrs. Neyle Colquitt 
who, doubt not, will give most satisfactory service. 
Miss Marie Carolan, Miss Agnes Jones, and Miss Edith 
Inglesby, who statedly supply the place the regular 
assistant, have also given useful help our library 
work. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WM. HARDEN, 
Librarian. 
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MEMORIAM 
CHARLES HART OLMSTEAD. 


Whereas, Since our last annual meeting death has 
removed from our membership Colonel Charles Olm- 
stead, honorable and useful member Georgia His- 
torical Society, former Curator and Vice President, 
fit that appropriate action taken this body 
express our sorrow his death, and our appreciation 
his usefulness member this Society. 

Col. Olmstead was born Savannah April 
1837, and died August 17, 1926, being the ninetieth 
year his age. received his early education his 
native city, and later entered the Georgia Military 
Institute Marietta, from which was graduated with 
high honors. 1860 was appointed Adjutant the 
First Regiment Georgia Volunteers. was com- 
mand Ft. Pulaski when was compelled surrender 
overwhelming odds April 10, 1862. prisoner 
war was sent Governor’s Island, Y., and later 
Johnson’s Island Lake Erie, then Vicksburg 
where was exchanged. Afterwards saw service 
under Generals Joseph Johnston, General Cleburn 
and General Forrest. 

After the war entered the mercantile business, 
and was skillful accountant. 

spent the later years his life retirement 
among his delightful family and his warm friends. 
was man great culture and refinement, deep re- 
ligious convictions, graceful writer, and warm- 
hearted, generous friend. 

therefore Resolved That the death Col. 
Olmstead the Society has lost honored and useful 
member, and the community distinguished citizen. 

Resolved that these resolutions spread upon our 
minutes and copy sent his family with the con- 
dolence the Society. 
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MEMORIAM 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL KING. 


Whereas the Hon. Alexander Campbell King, Cura- 
tor and Vice President the Georgia Historical Society, 
departed this life July 26, 1926, the age seventy- 
six years, being born Charleston, C., December 
1856, and 

Whereas the life and character this distinguished 
man was noted for honor, integrity and usefulness 
his fellowman able lawyer, distinguished judge 
the United States Circuit Court, Councilor for the 
American Red Cross, member the Board State 
Bar Examiners, and for many other stations honor 
and trust. became member the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society 1913, and 1917 was elected Vice 
President. February 12, 1917, delivered notable 
address before the Georgia Historical Society Geor- 
gia’s Influence the Secession Movement. 


therefore Resolved, That the death Judge 
King this Society has lost honored and useful mem- 
ber, and the State most distinguished citizen. 

Resolved Further, That the sympathy and condo- 
lence this Society tendered his family, and that 
copy these resolutions sent them. 
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MINUTES OF. THE BOARD CURATORS 
Savannah, Ga., February 15, 1927. 


Immediately following adjournment the Eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting the Society the Curators met 
for the purpose electing officers for the ensuing year. 
The following officers and editors were unanimously 
elected serve until the Annual Meeting February, 
1928, their successors shall have been elected 
and qualified. 


OFFICERS. 


President, William Gordon, Savannah, Ga. 
Vice President, Brooks, Athens, Ga. 
Vice President, Otis Ashmore, Savannah, Ga. 
Vice President, Cunningham, Jr., Savannah, 
Ga. 
Vice President, Lawton Evans, Augusta, Ga. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Groves, Savannah, 
Ga. 
Librarian and Corresponding Secretary, William 
Harden, Savannah, Ga. 


BOARD EDITORS. 


Dr. Ellis Merton Coulter (Managing Editor), Uni- 
versity Ga., Athens, Ga. 
Dr. Preston Brooks, University Ga., Athens, Ga. 
Prof. Percy Scott Flippin, Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga. 
Johnson, University Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
The President asked the pleasure the Board 
its wishes the matter consideration the various 
recommendations the President and the Librarian. 


= 
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HISTORICAL PRIZE. 


The suggestion that the accretions the Permanent 
Fund the amount $250 offered Prize for the 
best Historical Article under rules and regulations 
fixed the President met with the approval the 
meeting, and the President was authorized proceed 
accordingly, with the understanding that the announce- 
ment the winner, etc., made the annual meet- 
ing 1928. 


REGISTRY. 


The President’s recommendation that book Reg- 
istry used that all persons desiring engage re- 
search work may register their names was approved, and 
the Librarian was directed put the book into use 
early practicable. The use such book will enable 
the Society preserve touch with those who are using 
our valuable books and papers. 


CATALOGUING AND OTHER VALUABLE DOCUMENTS. 


The matter cataloguing books and other valuable 
documents was approved, and the President was re- 
quested proceed with the work the Society’s finances 
will permit. 


REBINDING THE OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


The recommendation the Librarian’s report the 
effect that appropriate label prepared relating the 
fact the donor the fund placed inside the front 
cover each volume the Old Newspapers recently 
rebound through the generosity Mrs. Bullard 
met with unanimous approval. The Librarian was di- 
rected consult the President and have the label pre- 
pared and attached the volumes recommended. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Judge Orville Park and Mr. Lawton Evans 
both spoke the subject better publicity for the 
Annual Meetings and recommended that something 
real historical nature arranged for such meetings 
other than cut and dried business papers. They both 
thought that there should one more speakers with 
some historical subject subjects that possibly the 
annual meetings might take the form banquet. 
With these comments view the President appointed 
the following Committee make arrangements for the 
Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting: 


Judge Lovett, Chairman, 

Mrs. Bullard, 

Mr. Lawton Evans, 

Judge Orville Park. 
Adjourned. 


CHARLES GROVES, 
Secretary. 
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GIFTS THE SOCIETY 


The following are among the gifts received during the 
year which are deserving special mention: 

Valuable painting John Ward, the work 
Jared Bradley Flagg, presented Mr. Ward’s daughter, 
Miss Louisa Ward, Newport, Mr. Ward was 
member the Savannah Bar. served several terms 
the General Assembly and was Speaker the House. 
presided over the Democratic National Convention 
1856 which nominated Buchanan. was America’s 
first Minister Plenipotentiary China (1859), which 
was transported warship commanded Commo- 
dore Tattnall. was also one time Mayor Sa- 
vannah, and was also member the first Board 
Directors The Central Railroad Canal Company 
Georgia. 

Abstract reproduction matters relating Button 
Gwinnett, one the signers the Declaration Inde- 
pendence from Georgia, presented Charles Francis 
Jenkins Philadelphia. 

pamphlet containing copy Mrs. Baldwin’s 
songs, presented her husband, George Baldwin. 

pamphlet entitled “Journal Anna Wylly Haber- 
presented Noble Jones. 

lot Confederate Bonds and ante-bellum deeds, 
etc., presented Alexander Lawton. 

Schiller’s works vols.; Goethe’s works vols.; 
also Meissonier; His Life and His Art, vol.; all 
fine binding—presented Mrs. Sarah Adams. 

photograph John Wesley, found Mr. Lee Roy 


Myers recent visit antique shop London, 
presented Mr. Myers. 


map Savannah, 1856, from Mrs. Mehrtens. 
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Photostatic copy “William Preston’s Diary Sandy 
Creek Expedition, Feb. 9-March 13, 1756”, presented 
Mrs. Harry Bishop, formerly Savannah, now Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Index Names White’s Historical Collection 
Georgia, donated Mackall. 

Mr. Robert Foreman Atlanta has given an- 
nual subscription $10 the History Prize Fund. 
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CONSTITUTION 
THE 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Adopted August 2nd, 1920 
Amended Feb. 12, 1925 


ARTICLE 
Name 


The corporate name the Society Histor- 
ical Society.” Its domicile Savannah, Chatham 
County. 


ARTICLE 
Objects 


Its objects are collect, preserve and diffuse informa- 


tion relative the History the State Georgia 
particular, and American History generally, and 
create historical library for the use its members 
and others. 


ARTICLE 
Membership 


Members shall the following classes: Members, 
Contributing Members, Sustaining Members, and Life 
Members, all whom are classed active members, and 
all whom shall have the right vote; and Correspond- 
ing Members and Honorary Members, who may not vote. 
Any reputable person may active member, and 
those who pay $100 shall Life Members. The Society 
the Board the Curators may from time time elect 
Corresponding Members persons having special quali- 
fications history, and Honorary Members persons 
distinguished history kindred subjects, dis- 
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tinguished persons who have given valuable and special 
aid the Society promoting the objects set forth 
Article Membership and Honorary 
Membership may terminated the Society whenever 
its option such termination desirable. 


ARTICLE 
Officers 


The officers shall President, four Vice-Presidents, 
Corresponding Secretary, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Board fifteen Curators (herein called the 
Board), and such other officers may from time 
time provided for the Board the Society. 

each annual meeting five Curators shall elected 
serve for three years, and others shall elected for 
such terms may necessary fill existing vacancies. 
Election Curators shall ballot, unless otherwise 
ordered two-third vote those present. The Board 
may fill all vacancies their number pending the next 
annual meeting. 

All other officers shall elected the Board, and 
shall hold office the pleasure the Board. The Presi- 
dent, the Vice-Presidents and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary shall elected from among the Curators. 


ARTICLE 
Regular Meetings 


The Society shall meet annually the 12th day 
February, Georgia Day; but said day fall Friday, 
Saturday Sunday, the meeting shall held the 
following Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Thursday. 
The Board may from year year change the date 
meeting. The place meeting shall from time 
time determined the Society the Board. 
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_ARTICLE 
Special Meetings 


Special meetings the Society may called the 
Board, the President Vice-President, and shall 
called the President Vice-President, the 
Secretary, upon the written request five active 
members. 


ARTICLE 
Election Members 


Unless otherwise ordered unanimous vote those 
present, admission members shall ballot, and 
negative votes amounting one-fifth the total num- 
ber votes cast shall sufficient reject. Members 
may elected the Society the Board. 


ARTICLE 
Dues 


Life Members, Corresponding Members and Honor- 
ary Members shall pay dues. The dues Members 
shall per annum; Contributing Members $10 per 
annum and Sustaining Members $25 per annum. All 
dues shall for the calendar year and payable 
before February 12th that year. Members elected 
after July any year shall pay one-half the annual 
dues, and those elected after October shall pay 
dues for that year. 


ARTICLE 
Quorum 


Twelve active members shall constitute quorum and 
empowered transact the business the Society. 


{ 
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ARTICLE 
Board Curators 


Except otherwise provided herein otherwise or- 
dered the Society, all powers the Society are vested 
the Board Curators. 

The Board shall meet soon practicable after the 
Annual Meeting and shall then elect from their number 
the President, the Vice-Presidents and the Corresponding 
Secretary. They shall also elect Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Librarian. 

The Board shall meet from time time, often 
may necessary, the call the President, any Vice- 
President any three Curators. Five members shall 
constitute quorum. 


ARTICLE 
Committees 


There shall standing committees printing and 
publishing, finance, and membership; each con- 
sist such number Curators active members the 
Board may determine. The Board may also create other 
committees, and may delegate any committee such 
its power and authority may deem advisable. All 
committees shall appointed the President, unless 
otherwise ordered the Board the Society. 


ARTICLE 
Term Office 


Subject Article all Officers shall hold office until 
the annual meeting next succeeding their election, and 
all officers and Curators shall hold office until their suc- 
cessors shall have been elected and qualified. 
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ARTICLE 
Duties Officers 


(1) The President shall preside all meetings 
the Society and Board Curators, shall the chief offi- 
cer the Society, and shall perform such duties 
usually appertain the office may assigned it. 

(2) The Vice-Presidents shall perform such duties 
may from time time assigned them the 
Society, the Board the President. the absence 
disability the President all the duties the office shall 
devolve upon the Vice-Presidents order rank. 

(3) The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all 
correspondence relating business the Society 
historical organization, shall perform such other duties 
may from time time assigned the Society 
the Board, and shall preserve the property the 
Society full files all correspondence. 

(4) The Secretary shall keep the records all 
meetings and shall perform all other duties that usually 
appertain the office Secretary except those assigned 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

(5) The Treasurer shall collect and disburse for 
account the Society, and shall the custodian of, its 
funds and its securities; and shall give such bond, any, 
and make disbursements under such rules and regula- 
tions, may from time time prescribed the 
Board any committee whom shall delegate 
this power. 

(6) The offices Secretary and Treasurer may 
combined one person. 

(7) The Librarian shall have custody and charge 
all books, manuscripts, documents, pamphlets, papers, 
articles historical value, and all property other than 
that appropriately entrusted the Secretary the 
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Treasurer; and shall perform such other duties may 
from time time assigned the Board any 
committee whom shall delegate this power. 

officers except the Vice-Presidents shall 
make reports the Annual Meeting. All officers shall 
make such reports the Board the Society may 
from time time required them either. 


ARTICLE 
Amendments 


This Constitution may altered amended the 
affirmative vote two-thirds the active members pres- 
ent any meeting, annual special, which quorum 
shall present. 
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MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS, GEORGIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Adams, Judge Samuel B., 205 Gaston St., East, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Adler, Leopold, 1009 Whitaker St., Savannah, Ga. 

Adler, Mrs. Leopold, 1009 Whitaker St., Savannah, Ga. 

Aiken, Frank D., Brunswick, Ga. 

Allen, Mrs. D., Milledgeville, Ga. 

Allen, E., care Russell Allen, Augusta, Ga. 

Alston, Robt. C., Citz. Sou. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Anderson, G., Jr., care Anderson Cotton Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Anderson, Randolph, 119 East Charlton St., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Anderson, Mrs. G., Box 104, Savannah. Ga. 

Anderson, Mrs. Randolph, 119 Charlton St., East, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Anderson, Rev. Neal L., Oglethorpe Ave., W., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Anderson, Miss Sarah R., St., East, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Anderson, T., care Macon Telegraph, Macon, Ga. 

Arkwright, Preston S., Electric Gas Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Ashmore, Otis, 909 Whitaker St., Savannah, Ga. 


Bacon, Hal. H., care Bacon Sons, Savannah, Ga. 

Bailey, O’B., 2425 Lincoln St., Savannah, Ga. 

Baker, S., Chatham County Court House, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Baldwin, Geo. H., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Baldwin, Geo. J., Oglethorpe Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 

Barrett, Judge Wm. H., Augusta, Ga. 
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Barrow, Dr. Craig, MeDonough St., West, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Barrow, C., University Georgia, Athens Ga. 

Barrow, Mrs. Elfrida, McDonough St., West, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Bass, Miss Addie, Clarksville, Ga. 

Bassett, Dr. H., City Hall, Savannah, Ga. 

Beck, Chas. G., Sou. Bell Tel. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Beeson, Mrs. L., Milledgeville, Ga. 

Bell, C., Cairo, Ga. 

Billington, Mrs. Robert, 118 37th St., East, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Blair, Miss Ruth, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 

Blun, Henry, Liberty Bank Trust Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Blun, Georgia Supply Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Boifeuillet, T., Macon, Ga. 

Boland, Dr. K., 486 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bond, Sullivan, Liberty Bank Tr. Co. Bldg., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Boyd, Willis M., Adairsville, Ga. 

Brabham, Dr. I., Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley, S., Swainsboro, Ga. 

Bransford, Mrs. John F., 2309 Walton Way, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Brantley, Wm. G., Munsey Washington, 

Brantley, Wm. G., Jr., Munsey Bldg., Washington, 

Bryan, Shepard, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Brock, F., Macon, Ga. 

Brooks, Dr. P., Athens, Ga. 

Brown, T., 1637 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 

Brown, Mrs. B., Berlin, 

Brown, Mrs. Reeves, 314 College St., Macon, Ga. 

Brown, Miss Sally E., 1100 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown, Geo. M., Muscogee Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown, Mrs. Carrie H., Muscogee Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Broyles, Arnold, 155 Juniper St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Broyles, Judge R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bullard, Mrs. F., 122 36th St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Butler, Robt. M., 622 Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 

Butler, Col. John G., Whitaker and St. Julian Sts., 
Savannah, Ga. 


Cahill, H., 317 East 45th St., Savannah, Ga. 

Cabell, John L., East Huntingdon St., Savannah, Ga. 

Calhoun, Dr. P., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Callaway, Fuller E., LaGrange, Ga. 

Callaway, P., Guaranty Trust Co. Y., 140 
Broadway, New York, 

Campbell, Bulow, 232 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Candler, Judge S., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Candler, Rt. Rev. Warren A., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cann, Ferris, Citizens Trust Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 

Carothers, Georgie P., Indianola, Miss. 

Carson, G., 117 Bolton St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Carswell, John D., 112 Bay St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Cate, Mrs. V., 1803 Norwich St., Brunswick, Ga. 

Cheek, Ben F., Jr., Lavonia, Ga. 

Chisholm, Dr. Julian F., 201 Gaston St. East, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Cler, Fred A., 414 Liberty St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Cobb, P., President St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Cocke, Mrs. Sarah J., 818 Orchard Hill, Roanoke, Va. 

Cockrell, Fred, care Anderson, Clayton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Coerr Mrs. Audrey, Grey Ledge, Paradise Road, New- 
port, 

Coleman, Dr. Warren, East 54th St., New York, 

Comas, H., Baxley, Ga. 

Comer, Mrs. Lilla C., Taylor St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Connally, Mrs. L., Ashby St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Connally, Thomas W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Connor, Mrs. Washington E., Nassau St., New York, 
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Cooper, P., Rome, Ga. 

Cope, E., 123 Jones St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Copeland, Thornton Ave., Dalton, Ga. 

Coulter, Dr. M., Universtiy Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Crisfield, P., Savannah Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Crisfield, Mrs. P., Savannah, Ga. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Nora L., 309 Gaston St., East, Savan- 

nah, Ga. 

Cunningham, M., Jr., Bryan St., East, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Cunningham, Mrs. M., Jr., 1918 Drayton St., Savan- 

nah, Ga. 


Dame, Dr. Geo. A., Inverness, Fla. 

Daniel, Prof. W., Macon, Ga. 

Dasher, Mrs. Grace B., 35th St., East, Savannah, Ga. 
Davidson, Victor, Ironton, Ga. 

Denmark, Remer L., 101 36th St., East, Savannah, Ga. 
Doonan, T., Box 945, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dorsey, Hon. Hugh M., Atlanta, Ga. 

DuBignon, Henry F., Brunswick, Ga. 

DeLoach, Dr. G., Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
DeLoach, H., care Armour Co., Chicago, 
DeRenne, W., Wormsloe, Savannah, Ga. 

Ellis, Charles, 118 34th St., East, Savannah, Ga. 

Ellis, Mrs. Charles, 118 34th St., East, Savannah, Ga. 
Ellis, Robert C., Americus, Ga. 

Elton, Geo. B., Savannah, Ga. 

Espy, Carl, 421 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 

Evans, Lawton B., Augusta, Ga. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Public Life Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839. 
Dumas Malone, Ph. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1926. Pp. xvi, 482. $4.) 


Thomas Cooper was Englishman who hated po- 
litical, economic, and intellectual restraints keenly that 
early found his native land unbearable. Therefore, 
left—albeit not before having tried his hand reform- 
ing it. The French Revolution going just across the 
Channel was interesting experiment that could 
not resist going over see what was like. soon 
found that looked much better distance. 

The United States had just succeeded establishing 
itself firm basis, and now appeared Cooper the 
greatest hope for liberty and democracy. came over 
and settled Pennsylvania where immediately began 
play part politics Jeffersonian democrat, and 
through his contentious disposition and sharp phrases 
got himself fined $400 and locked jail for six 
months—all because had said uncomplimentary things 
about President helped Jefferson the 
presidency 1800-1801, and although received 
direct reward political office cemented friendship 
with the Sage Monticello which lasted throughout his 
lifetime. 

Cooper’s interests were much wider and more pro- 
found than mere politics; was soon off along educa- 
tional lines, which led him Carlisle College, prom- 
ised professorship the University Virginia which 
never actually filled, and the presidency the Col- 
lege South Carolina. was his activities South 
Carolina that made him best known history. His 
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utter detestation hypocrisy and sham soon led him 
into bitter fight with the Presbyterian clergymen, 
which continued intermittently long remained 
charge the college. Contrary, perhaps, what 
should have been expected, became more South Caro- 
linian than the natives themselves. From opposition 
slavery which had shown England, now became 
thorough believer it; and for nullification and 
state rights supporting the doctrine seems have 
been ahead everybody. His influence 
South Carolina was profound, although what stood 
for has not become part the South Carolina char- 
acter. 

Dr. Malone has through widespread labors collected 
his facts and written interestingly these things. Many 
the most valuable personal documents were destroyed 
fire, less the intimate side Cooper’s life set 
forth. The bibliography, well executed, and the title 
the work save Dr. Malone from any criticism along this 
line. The author has made excellent use what was 
had, has enlivened the book pleasing style and 
two illustrations, and has greatly aided those who 
would use intelligently providing bibliography 
and index. 


The Historian and Historical Evidence. Allen 


Johnson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
Pp. viii, 179. $2.) 


Theory History. Frederick Teggart. Pro- 
fessor Social Institutions the University 
fornia. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. Pp. 
xx, 231. $3.) 
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History can hardly called science; but the method 
investigating the documents and remains the past 
can made scientific, and must so, history 
reliable. Since the Seventeenth Century, men Ger- 
many, France, and England have built system 
method for historical investigations and writings which 
has come pretty well crystallized. 

Professor Johnson his book has given simple, 
untechnical, readable form the essence the system. 
has written from practical standpoint and has that 
way contributed something distinct value anyone 
who would delve into the mysteries history-making. 
Through enlightening examples, not only European 
but also American origin, has shown what may 
accepted historical evidence and what should re- 
jected. Absolute proof historical “fact” can never 
complete proof facts the material world; 
the historian forced the practical devise accepting 
evidence beyond reasonable doubt rather than absolute 
certainty. 

Professor Teggart, his Theory History, has, 
the title indicates, written from the theoretical point 
view more than from the practical, which Professor 
Johnson emphasized. not much examination 
what the content history but rather the deeper 
meaning the process history. Should not all the so- 
called social sciences proceed from the same general 
source the order human affairs and should they not 
all proceed toward common end? Yet, Professor Teg- 
gart finds each one pushing its own methods investi- 
gation, and confusion conflicting findings results 
rather than complete unity the science men. 

Professor Teggart does not claim suggest solu- 
tion methodology point view which may 
never need amending, but his observations are learned 


and inclusive. best understand them one should 
read the book. 
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The Planters Colonial Virginia. Thomas 
Wertenbaker. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1922. Pp. 260.) 


This book neat piece analytical history. Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker has sought explain the origin 
the colonial planter and especially place him into his 
proper economic setting, and this attempt has suc- 
ceeded well. The story flavored with tobacco from 
beginning end. Indentured servants and slaves are 
also important elements. Main emphasis placed the 
planter the Seventeenth Century. 

Contrary the statements the romantic historians 
that large numbers Virginia families (the V’s.) 
had their origin the English cavaliers, Professor Wer- 
tenbaker shows that the backbone the planter class 
came from ordinary immigrants and indentured ser- 
vants. Furthermore, the Seventeenth Century Virginia 
planters were not large landholders. The Eighteenth 
Century was the golden age Virginia planter aris- 
tocracy. Labor before this time was largely indentured 
servants—not until the beginning the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury did the slaves appear sufficient numbers pro- 
duce economic and social effect. With the coming 
the slaves the Seventeenth Century yeomanry receded 
into poverty and fled Virginia acquired few slaves 
and attempted become planter aristocrats. 

Professor Wertenbaker has cleverly used vast mass 
rent rolls, wills, land patents, and other such 
ments arriving his conclusions. Few will attempt 
dispute his findings. 
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The Dreadful Decade, 1869-1879. Don Seitz. (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1926. Pp. 312. 
$3.50.) 


This book presents very little that not found the 
conventional histories the period. The style some- 
what different, and that difference, perhaps, lies the 
only excuse for writing the book—it may cause more 
people get interested those sorry times which fol- 
lowed the Civil War. The book bears marks 
scholarly historical research. 

Mr. Seitz tells again the tale the moral collapse 
the country, high and low—principally high—after the 
war was over. With interest writes the high finan- 
cial robberies Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, the briberies 
Brooks and Ames with Credit Mobelier stock, the 
amazing plunderings New York City carried 
the Tweed ring, and the besmirching activities gentle- 
man thieves Grant’s administration. The Virginius 
affair and the Indian wars give some relief the low 
moral tone the day. The Tilton-Beecher troubles will 
likely the least known the topics treated and per- 
haps the most relished. The book ends with the Tilden- 
Hayes dispute. 


